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The Proposed Land Bank 


UCH interest naturally attaches 
to the action of the recent con- 
ference of Governors of the States 
looking toward legislation for the es- 
tablishment of some kind of a national 
mortgage bank in this country. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that the States, if they legislate at all 
on this subject, will establish a sys- 
tem of local mortgage banks, and 
these will be in some way linked to- 
gether as part of a system of land- 
credit banks, the main organization 
possibly being established under a Fed- 
eral charter. 

No doubt the proposal contains great 
elements of popularity. One of the 
surest paths to the heart of the ma- 
jority of the American electorate is to 
be found in a plan of some kind for 
the supposed benefit of the farmer. 

Farmers constitute one of the most 
important divisions of those who are 
laboring for the production of national 
wealth, and the politician is in no wise 
censurable for seeking to do something, 
by legislation, for the farmer, and he 
would be a shallow observer indeed who 
failed to recognize that our farming 
interests have been immensely ‘helped 
by various legislative measures enacted 
by the State and Federal Governments. 

Regarding the need for anything in 
the way of a national mortgage bank 
the whole problem would seem to hinge 
on the answer to these two questions: 

(1) Are the present means of ob- 
taining farm credits inadequate? 
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(2) Would the proposed system af- 
ford the desired relief? 

Within the past few weeks it has 
been the privilege of the editor of this 
Magazine to talk with a number of 
bankers throughout the Middle West 
on these questions. 

The opinion has been quite generally 
expressed by these bankers that the 
American farmer to-day is the most in- 
dependent member of the community, 
that he is getting his full share of 
credit and at a reasonable rate. 

If this answer to the first question 
is correct, there is no use trying to 
answer the second one. 

But while the bankers expressing 
these views were men of great prac- 
tical knowledge and reside in a sec- 
tion where they have ample means of 
judging of what they speak, we can- 
not regard their views as conclusive, and 
for several reasons. 

In the first place, as bankers are 
supplying the farmer with the credits 
he now gets, it is not likely that the 
banker, would be in a position to take 
an unprejudiced view of the matter. 

Again, the bankers interviewed were 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska—sections in which farm- 
ers are exceptionally well  situa- 
ted, as a rule. Would the same 
story be told could all the bank- 
ers of the country be asked to give 
their views? 

It is the opinion of the bankers with 
whom we have talked recently that the 
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farmer is getting all the credit to which 
he is legitimately entitled, and at a 
fair rate. If credit facilities are not 
ample, they claim, it is because of bad 
farming and poor security. 

The statement is attributed to JAMEs 
J. Hixx of St. Paul that the reason the 
German farmer gets loans at a lower 
rate than the American farmer is be- 
cause the German farmer is raising 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre and 
increasing the yield, while the American 
farmer is raising thirteen bushels and 
the yield is decreasing. The bankers 
say that the proper way to reduce the 
rate the farmer must pay for credit 
is to help him to increase his output. 

Any inquiry on this subject that did 
not embrace the bankers of various 
agricultural sections would be inconclu- 
sive as representing the views of the 
bankers of the whole country, and 
would be manifestly imperfect unless 
the opinions of representative farmers 
were also obtained. 

In many parts of the country, where 
farming is highly developed, where the 
soil is fertile and where the farmer has 
become prosperous, there can be little 


doubt that the existing banks are ade- 


quately caring for the credit needs of 
In the ab- 
sence of more complete data, we should 
not like to assert that this condition is 
universal or so general as could be de- 
But whether this is the fault 
of the banks, of the farmers themselves, 


those engaged in farming. 


sired. 


or of conditions for which neither the 
farmers nor the banks are to blame— 
who shall decide? 

One president of an old and highly 
successful farm mortgage company 
stated that, in his opinion, it all came 
to a question of judgment as to the 
character of security offered for a farm 
He was unable to see how the 
creation of new machinery for making 


farm loans was to supply the place of 


loan. 


this capacity for judging of the quality, 
of security offered. 

Obviously, this point is well taken. 
But we think there is something more 
to be said. The company of which this 
gentleman is president is undoubtedly a 
good one, having a record of over forty 
years of successful business, during 
which time those who have bought its 
debentures, secured by carefully-select- 
ed farm loans, have never lost a dollar. 

But to make a record like this 
known generally among investors is an 
expensive process. Unfortunately, 
there have been other farm loan com- 
panies with records far less creditable, 
and the memories of these linger in the 
minds of investors, just as the memo- 
ries of the bad State bank notes linger 
in the minds of some of the older 
bankers. 

But under a properly devised sys- 
tem of mortgage banks—while nothing 
could supply the place of individual 
judgment on the part of those making 
the loan—local associations could be 
formed upon whom would fall the re- 
sponsibility of errors for mistakes of 
judgment, and no doubt a plan could be 
formulated for a national mortgage 
bank whose debentures, secured by 
loans made by local associations, could 
be safely guaranteed by the mortgage 
bank, which in case of default would 
have the security with further recourse 
Probably 
a system of this kind could be devised 


against the local association. 
that would relieve the individual in- 
vestor of the necessity of determining 
as to the value of the property consti- 
tuting the basis of the loan, or of in- 
vestigating the company issuing the de- 
benture—he would not have to stop to 
think of either, just as the holder of a 
national bank note never troubles him- 
self about the issuing bank or the se- 
curity back of the note. He knows that 
a system has been formulated which 
makes the note safe. 
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Some Practical Illustrations 
of Our Imperfect Bank- 
Note System 


hie recently a striking illustra- 
tion of the actual operation of 
our present bank-note system was given 
us by a Western banker. He said 
that at the time when the banks of his 
city, following the action of the clear- 
ing-house association, had stopped pay- 
ing out gold, a depositor of the bank, 
in good standing and with a substan- 
tial balance to his credit, came in and 
stated that he was going to make a 
trip up the country for the purpose of 
buying hay, and wanted to know if he 
could obtain a loan of $7,000 for this 
purpose. He received an affirmative re- 
ply. But when he came to ask for the 
gold (it being in a part of the country 
where gold is almost the only form of 
currency) he was told that he could not 
have it, but was offered certificates of 
deposit. He then asked if he could get 
the balance he had in the bank paid to 
him in cash, and amounting to about 
$8,000. He was told that he could not, 
as the clearing-house had adopted a rule 
against paying out any large amounts 
of cash while the conditions then pre- 
vailing continued. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the bank in 
question at this very time had plenty 
of cash on hand, but was afraid to pay 
it out because a lowering of its reserve 
would not only invite local uneasiness, 
but would bring down upon the bank a 
warning from the Comptroller of the 
Currency to make good the shortage in 
legal reserve or take the consequences. 
Nor with this cash on hand and an 
immense volume of good securities 
could the bank help out its customer 
by issuing its notes to him, for to do 
that it would have had as a preliminary 
to invest an equal amount in United 
States bonds. Substantially, the cer- 
tificates of deposit which it offered to 
its customer possessed all the attributes 


of a genuine bank-note, only they would 
not have looked like one and on this 
account alone would not have been ac- 
cepted by the farmers whose hay was 
to be bought. 

Had the depositor in this case been 
disposed to resort to extreme measures, 
he could have insisted on receiving his 
balance and might have compelled the 
bank to pay or be closed. But he did not 
take such a course. He saw that the 
bank was in a position where the law 
and the action of the clearing-house 
made it impossible to help him, how- 
ever much the bank wished to do so. In 
consequence he suffered the loss of 
that season’s business and whatever 
profit he would have made from it. 

There is no question that this inci- 
dent has its counterpart in the experi- 
ence of bankers all over the country in 
times of financial stress; and while it is 
only in exceptional cases that banks re- 
fuse to pay their depositors on de- 
mand, they are over and over com- 
pelled to deny many good applications 
for loans because they can not, under 
our present law, convert, one form of 
credit into another that will readily 
circulate from hand to hand. 

The banks are not to blame for this 
situation. When the people understand 
where the blame lies, they will demand 
a remedy and their demand will be 
heard. 


The Impending Change of 


Administration 


CHANGE in the administration 

of the affairs of the Government, 
particularly when it involves an over- 
turning in both the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches as in the present in- 
stance, is a matter of considerable in- 
terest and importance. It may involve 
a marked change in the country’s for- 
eign policy and a reversal of some of 
our present legislation on the tariff and 
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other matters. These departures may 
be wise or otherwise. 

The opportunity that lies before Gov- 
ernor Witson and his party to give the 
country a thoroughly sound banking 
and currency system is a very great one. 
There are few things he could do that 
would be of greater benefit to the peo- 
ple or that would reflect higher credit 
upon his Administration than the enact- 
ment of laws that would place our cur- 
rency and banking system on a plane 
commensurate with our national prog- 
ress and the general intelligence of our 
people. That indeed is no light task. 
It calls for patience, tact, patriotism 
and a high degree of statesmanship. 

What a pity it will be if this magnifi- 
cent opportunity for constructive states- 
manship should be frittered away in a 
foolish quest of the supposed hidden 
secrets of the “Money Trust.” 

Since the collapse of the second 
Bank of the United States the country 
has had no carefully designed currency 
and banking system. After that event, 
we blundered along with State bank 
currency, some of it good and a great 
deal of it bad, deposits in pet banks, 
the independent treasury, and _ then 
when the Civil War came on, Secretary 
Cuase believed the banks were not able 
to care for the situation and consented 
to the issue of legal-tender paper. Later 
the national banking system was estab- 
lished and this has provided the coun- 
try with thousands of excellent banks 
of deposit and discounts. The notes is- 
sued by these banks, based upon the 
public debt, have, however, been found 
poorly adapted to present commercial 
needs. Besides the equipment of the 
banks, their lack of coérdination and 
other defects have become manifest with 
the vast the number of 
banks and their growth in resources. 

It may be said without political bias 
that the course of the Democratic party 
in recent years has not been such as 
to justify the hope that it will now pur- 


increase in 


sue a sound course with respect to 
banking and currency. The party has 
frequently leaned toward greenback- 
ism, free silver and other financial here- 
sies. Grover CLEVELAND, in his mag- 
nificent fight for the repeal of the sil- 
ver-purchase act, antagonized many of 
the strong leaders of his party. As 
the national banks were a creation of 
the Republicans the Democrats have 
never regarded them with a very friend- 
ly eye. 

But notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, which are not put forth with any 
desire to taunt the triumphant Democ- 
racy with its financial shortcomings, it 
does not seem improbable that the in- 
coming Administration will favor an en- 
lightened policy with respect to banking 
and currency. We can hardly believe 
that a man so broad-minded and well 
informed as Governor Witson will turn 
his really great abilities in the direction 
of a campaign of persecution of the 
banks, but that he will lend his sup- 
port to wise and well-considered meas- 
ures for making the country’s banks the 
most perfect servants of its commerce 
and industry. 

We know that there are banks who 
de not share in this hopeful view, but 
it seems to us that it is the reasonable 
position to take until there is ground 
for believing otherwise. 


Prejudice Against Redis- 
counting 


O argument is needed to show that 
among bankers in this country 

at the present time there is a decided 
objection to the practice of rediscount- 
ing. The item “rediscounts and bills 
payable” in a bank statement is looked 
upon very unfavorably by most bank- 
ers. True, there are some exceptions. 
Many Southern banks have long been in 
the habit of rediscounting in connection 
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with the cotton crop, and nobody thinks 
any the less of them for it. In fact, 
wherever rediscounting obtains as a 
fixed practice among the banks, there 
does not seem to be any objection to it. 

In face of this prejudice against re- 
discounting it seems somewhat singu- 
lar that so many bankers are claiming 
that what is really needed is the estab- 
lishment of a rediscount center where 
banks may rediscount their paper. This 
rediscount machinery is to be supplied 
by the creation of a central bank. Just 
how a central bank is to whitewash the 
operation of rediscounting and change 
it from a black sin into a respectable 
virtue, we do not know. The problem 
is one for the psychologist. Perhaps 
it is thought that with a central bank 
rediscounting will become easy and pop- 
ular, and will grow to be almost uni- 
versal. When everybody is doing it 
nobody will notice it. 

The rediscounting of a bank’s paper 
may imply weakness, but not necessar- 
ily. It may mean—and under normal 
conditions in a bank should mean— 
nothing more than the bank has more 
good loans than it can care for at the 
moment. Rediscounting may be an evi- 
dence of active business and business 
of the best kind at that. A bank might 
have occasional heavy demand for tem- 
porary loans which it could not meet 
except through rediscounting, because 
the demand would not be permanent 
enough to justify an increase of capi- 
tal. 

If the banks were not afraid to in- 
cur the odium that attaches to redis- 
counting, a great deal of business of 
that kind could be carried on without 
the establishment of a central bank. 
There is nothing to prevent a bank 
from rediscounting now if it wants to 
and nothing to prevent a bank from do- 
ing that kind of business for its corre- 
A bank of  rediscount 
would be at some disadvantage unless it 


spondents. 


possessed the power to issue credit cur- 


rency; in other words, to exchange its 
own notes for the bills rediscounted, but 
this difficulty is not so great as appears 
at first sight. Should rediscounting be- 
come general, the bank credits thus cre- 
ated would tend to release a large 
amount of currency now in use and 
this would give the banks a larger mar- 
gin of currency to send out if neces- 
sary. A large capital and a pretty 
heavy reserve in ordinary times would 
be essential to a bank extensively en- 
gaged in rediscounting. 


The New Year 


F there is any hoodoo in the 13 con- 
tained in the new-born year, its 
spell can probably be thrown off by car- 
rying in one’s pocket the left-hind foot 
of a graveyard rabbit. The year will 
give an opportunity to the advocates of 
the cycle theory of panics to test the 
accuracy of that theory. It has been 
assumed by some financial philosophers 
that panics happen in this country 
about every twenty years; that is, the 
big panics, with a little one thrown in 
occasionally for good measure. If you 
take the notable panics that have oc- 
curred since about 1817, you will find 
that while the theory does not quite 
work out, the facts lend some slight 
apparent confirmation to it. The two 
most serious panics in this country in 
recent times—those of 1873 and 1893— 
were twenty years apart. Should the 
cycle theory govern, and twenty years 
be the time for a cycle to spin round, 
the next panic would be due this year. 
Frankly, we do not know why we should 
have a panic every twenty years. Why 
not say they should be forty, fifty or a 
hundred years apart? For no one 
knows why a panic should come at the 
end of any particular period of time. 
The year 1912, which has been an 
eventful one, ends with business condi- 
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tions generally prosperous throughout 
the United States. Indeed the surpris- 
ing statement is being made that the 
only ominous feature of the situation is 
that this prosperity will put an unen- 
durable strain on the country’s banking 
machinery, which is better adapted to 
the slow-going pace of a dull season 
than to the rapid movements of a time 
of prosperity. The fact is that our 
banking system—or, rather, our credit 
system—is to a considerable extent 
built up on securities whose value ex- 
pand in dull times when money is easy 
and plentiful and shrink in prosperous 
times when money is in good demand. 
Thus these securities are sufficient to 
support a huge structure of credit when 
credit is not so much needed, but their 
value shrinks and their availability for 
the support of credit grows less and less 
just at the time when it is needed most 
and when it should expand instead of 
shrink. Were our credit structure im- 


posed more upon commercial paper, of 


steady value, with a volume that dimin- 
ishes with the decline in business and 
expands pari passu with the expansion 
of business, we should experience very 
much less difficulty. Our credit system is 
inverted, and this is one reason why our 
banks are coming to dread periods of 
prosperity—dread them in the sense 
that they know by experience that they 
are liable to overtax their credit facili- 
ties. 

The new year opens hopefully in 
banking and business circles, and we 
should not wish to join the prophets of 
despair who think they can discern evil 
omens in the sky. But whether there 
are any clouds on the business horizon 
or not, it would seem the part of wis- 
dom for those charged with the respon- 
sibility of legislation to take, without 
unnecessary delay, whatever legislative 
action that can be properly taken with 
a view to warding off from the country 
the remote possibility of our having 
again to pass through the distressing 


experiences of 1873 and 1893. We 
hope most sincerely that no such disas- 
trous times will be experienced this 
year or any other year, but it would 
at least be wise to do everything possi- 
ble to guard against them and not leave 
the country exposed to the possible rep- 
etition of their dire consequences. 


Popular Interest in Banking 
Reform 


OES such interest really exist? 
Probably not, but it should, nev- 
ertheless. For in the final analysis it is 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
farmer and the wage-earner who is the 
one to whom such reform is of the deep- 
est concern. If a bank is, by our pres- 
ent laws, so hampered and restricted 
that it must refuse a legitimate demand 
for credit, its own loss is trivial com- 
pared with that which the unsuccessful 
applicant for the loan may suffer. The 
bank loses a small amount of interest, 
but the would-be borrower loses the 
profit on the transaction for which the 
loan was sought, and indeed in some 
cases a refusal of credit at a critical 
time may threaten if not destroy his 
business existence. And if the merchant, 
the manufacturer or farmer should fail 
through loss of credit, the injury 
spreads through the ranks of labor. 
These are not fictions of the imagina- 
tion, they are facts with which bankers 
and other observers of our business his- 
tory are familiar. 

In time of panic nearly all banks— 
and the great and strong ones almost 
invariably—can protect themselves. But 
under our present restricted banking 
system they can do so, in too many 
cases, only by denying credit to those 
who are fairly entitled to it and may 
perhaps sorely need it. Great banks 
weather the storms of a financial crisis, 
but in taking measures to protect them- 
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selves they are in many cases compelled 
under present conditions to pursue a 
course that strews the shores with the 
wrecks of mercantile houses and manu- 
facturing establishments, entailing 
widespread ruin and distress. And at 
the very times when the banks are 
forced to refuse credit, they may have 
in their vaults millions of dollars which 
the law forbids them to use, millions 
of good securities which the law will 
not permit them to employ as a basis 
for currency that might save many a 
house from ruin and keep thousands of 
laboring men from losing their em- 
ployment. 

The banks do not take this course 
willingly, but under the pressure of the 
sternest necessity. They are bound by 
iron-clad legal restrictions which if 
they break may incur the penalty of a 
receivership. 

Banks do not derive their profits 
from refusing good loans, but from 
granting them. They know that the re- 
fusal of a safe loan to one who is a 
regular customer may very likely cause 
the bank to lose his account. 

If the merchants, the manufacturers 
and the wage earners are most vitally 
concerned in the enactment of such 
banking legislation as will enable the 
banks to prevent the disasters to which 
we have referred, why do they not in- 
sist that Congress so improve our bank- 
ing laws that the banks may be in a po- 
sition to render better service to the 
people? In too many cases the very 
ones who are most interested in the bet- 
terment of our banking laws look with 
suspicion upon every proposal made for 
the improvement of these laws. They 
think it only a move to give the banks 
some undue advantage. A great deal 


of the present restrictive bank legisla- 


tion rests upon the theory that it is 
necessary to tie up the banks in this 
way to prevent their getting the upper 
hand. 

Now, in a democracy, where legisla- 


tion rests upon the popular demand for 
it, we see no way of mending the state 
of affairs referred to save through the 
dissemination of correct information 
among the people. When this is done 
we shall have sound banking legislation. 
We are not very hopeful that we shall 
have it until then. 


Great Growth of Banking in 
the United States 


COMPTROLLER MURRAY’S re- 

cent report shows a really aston- 
ishing growth in the number, capital 
and deposits of the banks of the United 
States. In the face of the political hos- 
tility to banks—cultivated and encour- 
aged, we suspect, largely for political 
purposes—no one ever stops to enquire 
why, if the banks are such enemies of 
the people as this hostility indicates, do 
the merchants, the manufacturers and 
the farmers (an Iowa banker told us 
recently. that seventy-five per cent. of 
the banks of that State were controlled 
by farmers) continue to patronize the 
banks, and why do these institutions 
show the immense popularity among all 
classes of people that the comptroller’s 
figures of growth indicate? 

The truth is, of course—and the poli- 
tician himself knows it—that the banks 
are not enemies of the people, but that 
next to the natural resources of the 
country and the energy and industry 
of our citizens, there is perhaps no fac- 
tor that has so effectually contributed 
to the development of our national pros- 
perity as the thousands of independent 
banks. 

This being so, it would seem to be 
about time for cheap and foolish polit- 
ical assaults upon the banks to stop, 
and for Congress to take careful and 
earnest thought of how to adapt our 
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banking system to the constantly- 
growing demands of American produc- 
tion and trade. 


Municipal Banking 


ACCORDING to a newspaper 

dispatch a proposal was made at 
the session of the Washington League 
of Municipalities, held at Wenatchee on 
December 13, to establish a municipal 
bank. The proposal was made in the 
course of a discussion on the invest- 
ment of city funds. A delegate de- 
clared that a bank operated by the 
city was worthy of consideration. “He 
pointed out,” according to the dispatch, 
“that the city of Seattle, with a sur- 
plus of over $3,000,000, had decided to 
invest some of its funds in its own se- 
curities, thus securing six and seven 
per cent. interest instead of one and 
one-half and two per cent.” 

The purchase of some of its own se- 
curities, out of abundant surplus rev- 
enues is quite a different thing from 
the establishment of a municipal bank. 
Probably if a bank of this character 
were established it would be a practical 
impossibility to keep its management 
out of politics. A man who had a loan 
at the bank would feel under the neces- 
sity of maintaining the ruling political 
party in power. A change in party 
government might result in a quick call- 
ing of his loan. The success of an ap- 
plicant for a loan from the municipal 
bank might depend less upon his own 
business capacity and the quality of his 
collateral than upon his standing with 
the local district leaders. 

Whatever may be the faults inherent 
in our present banking system, it can 
not be justly said that loans are made 
or refused to any considerable extent 
on account of a man’s politics. It 
would be a very bad innovation that 
tended to change this wholesome rule. 


The Crops Strain the 
Banks 


WITH an almost unprecedented 
output of all kinds of leading 
farm products, the strain recently put 
upon our banking system in providing 
the currency and credit necessary to the 
moving of these crops has served in the 
most striking manner to call attention 
to the crudities and imperfections of the 
American banking system. “If we had 
had a poor crop,” said a prominent 
Western banker recently, “our supply 
of credit and currency would have been 
abundant, but a big crop has made 
money and credit relatively scarce.” 

It certainly is an anomaly that big 
crops should make “hard times” at the 
banks. One of the axioms of banking 
is that the paper instruments arising 
from products on their way to the con- 
sumer constitute one of the best forms 
of commercial credit. When there is a 
big crop to be moved these instruments 
should be in abundant supply, and it 
would appear that the banks ought to be 
happy. But they have not been. Crops 
moving to the consumer have to be paid 
for, and there’s the rub. 

A great deal of the demand for both 
credit and currency in connection with 
the production and marketing of the 
crops could be met by permitting banks 
in the reserve cities to issue their credit 
notes. The issue of these notes against 
the commercial paper to which the mar- 
keting of the crops give rise would sup- 
ply local demands for currency and 
would thus at the same time relieve the 
central reserve city banks of the neces- 
sity of depleting their own reserves, as 
they must do to supply this demand un- 
der our present imperfect bank note 
system. This would leave the central 
reserve city banks in a much better po- 
sition to furnish the extraordinary 
amount of credit to which the crop 
movement gives rise. 
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Our Savings Bank System—Its Origin 
and Growth 


By Artuur A. Exircn. 


AS far back as 1689, Daniel De Foe, 

an English merchant, suggested 
the establishment of a savings bank. 
He was a man who served his country 
better than he served himself and by 
so doing lost his own fortune, but died 
knowing he had served his fellow 
creatures. 

De Foe’s suggestion for the estab- 
lishment of a savings bank, where the 
poor man could safely deposit his sav- 
ings, was taken up in this country by 
a group of bankers, who organized the 
“New York Institutions for Savings,” 
which was the first savings bank to or- 
ganize in the United States. 

In De Foe’s time, the people were 
not so thrifty as our present genera- 
tion, and for this reason his proposal 
did not meet with favor at the hands of 
his countrymen. 

Soon after the organization of the 
“New York Institution for Savings” 
other groups of public-spirited men got 
together and organized savings banks, 
until to-day we have in New York State 
alone one hundred and forty savings 
banks of unquestioned stability, man- 
aged by men of character and business 
ability. 


ProGress oF THE New York SAVINGS 
Banks. 


During the past five years the sala- 
ried, employees and wage-earners of 
New York State have saved and de- 
posited in the savings banks two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, regardless of the “high cost of 
living” and the closing down of numer- 
ous factories. 

On January 1, 1907, two million, six 
hundred and eighty-six thousand de- 
positors had on deposit in one hundred 


and thirty-five savings banks in this. 
State, the sum of one billion, three hun- 
dred and sixty-three millions of dollars, 
an average of five hundred dollars for 
each depositor. 

Passing on to 1912, we find that the 
savings banks increased in resources of 
over three hundred and sixty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, or about twenty-two 
per cent.; while the expenses for main- 
taining these conservative institutions 
only increased about six and one-half 
per cent. 


New York’s BANKLEss CouNTIES. 


In looking over the accompanying 
statistics of the counties in New York, 
we find that twenty-eight out of a total 
of sixty-one have no savings institu- 
tions. This is a deplorable condition 
when we stop to consider that in these 
twenty-eight counties, over one million 
two hundred thousand inhabitants: live, 
toil and save, and in order to deposit 
their savings they are obliged to drive 
ten or twenty miles to a county where 
the citizens are public-spirited enough 
to support a savings bank. 

Take, for instance, the county of 
Herkimer, with a population of over 
fifty-six thousand. Surely here is a 
county sorely in need of a savings 
bank. Rockland county, which takes 
in the thriving city of Nyack on the 
Hudson, with a county population of 
over forty-six thousand, has no savings 
institution. 

As we go deeper into the statistics 
we find that the real growth of the 
New York savings bank system has 
taken place in a few of the larger 
cities; new institutions were started 
when in reality they were but little 
needed. Where the banks are needed 

9 
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and needed badly is up the State in the 
twenty-eight bankless counties. 


Dogs tHE Mutvat Bank Pay? 


Numerous times has the question 
been asked: “Does the mutual bank 
pay, particularly if started in a small 
city in a small county?” The only 
answer to a question of that kind is that 
any line of business for which there is 
a legitimate demand pays if properly 
managed. 

Table showing the counties in the 
State of New York, their population, 
number of savings banks in each coun- 
ty and their deposits: 


Savings 
Population. Banks 
173,666 9 

41,412 
78,809 
65,919 
67,106 
105,126 
54,662 
35,575 
48,230 
43,658 
29,219 
45,575 
87,661 
528,985 
53,458 
45,717 
44,534 
37,615 
4,373 
56,356 
80,297 


Deposits. 
$95,114,581 


County. 


Albany 
Allegany 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua ... 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 
Essex 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Genesee 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
12,329,666 
293,460,174 


Livingston .... 
Madison 

Monroe 
Montgomery .. 
Nassau 

New York ....2, 
Ni 


3,393,621 
69,293,621 
5,474,586 
2,052,421 
953,950,591 
6,801,699 
24,006,419 
43,562,579 
563,72 ° 
22,962,690 


w 
— i te 


Onondaga ..... 
Ontario 
Orange 
Orleans 


Z 
Saorwwrs 
® 


Z 
io — Be oO 0 
3 


1,069,167 
16,090,241 
13,219,847 

5,737,715 


Putnam 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Saint Lawrence 
Saratoga 
Schenectady ... 


z 
“oO 
5 
oO 


88,235 8,145,492 


Savings 
Population. Banks 
23,855 None 
14,004 None 
26,972 1 
83,362 None 
96,138 4 
33,808 None 
25,624 None 
33,647 1 
91,769 6 
32,223 None 
47,778 None 
50,179 None 
283,055 I11 
31,880 None 
18,642 None 
30,214 1 


County. Deposits. 


Schoharie 
Schuyler 


4,067,295 
19,418,423 


3,695,656 


140 $1,827,507,287 





9,113,279 


The mutual savings bank not only 
offers to the public a safe place for the 
depositing of their funds, but extends 
to them indirectly a means whereby 
they can in time secure their own home. 
The mutual savings bank indirectly 
builds up the community in which it is 
situated by teaching the inhabitants to 
live within their means and to save 
first, last and all the time. 

In conclusion, I urge upon those re- 
siding in the bankless counties to think 
seriously of the mutual savings bank, 
not as a stepping-stone to personal 
glory, not as a means whereby a place 
is provided for drawing a salary, but 
for the good of the townspeople and 
the upbuilding of the community. 

The following figures, compiled from 
reliable sources, show that the mutual 
savings bank if properly managed can 
be made to support itself and pay back 
a percentage of the funds advanced by 
the organizers at the end of about ten 
years. 

The Bank of Progressville was or- 
ganized in 1905. During the first year 
the trustees, twenty in number, ad- 
vanced the sum of seven thousand dol- 
lars. The earnings during the first 
year amounted to about twenty-five 
hundred dollars, while the expenses, in- 
cluding interest to depositors, amount- 
ed to six thousand dollars. 

This same institution on January 1, 
1912, showed an earning and expense 
sheet as given herewith: 
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Earnings: 

Bonds and mortgages 

Stocks and bonds 

Int. from banks and trust com- 
panies 

Other receipts 


$26,000.00 
10,000.00 


3,400.00 
400.00 


$39,800.00 


Expenses: 

General expenses for year 
Other expense 

Interest to depositors at 314 per 


$8,000.00 
350.00 


27,000.00 


$35,350.00 


Earnings over expenses for year $4,450.00 


The institution in question has de- 
posits of about one million dollars and 
prior to 1912 had paid four per cent. 
per annum to depositors. 

The board of trustees (20) contrib- 
uted in all about one thousand dollars 
apiece and if conditions remain as they 


. have been, I have been informed by 


one of the officials of the institution 
that at the end of next year a pro rata 
share will be returned to the trustees, 
together with such interest as they 
deem advisable. 


The Value of the Liability Ledger 


By Envagar G. Atcorn. 


OE of the most important books 

kept in a bank is the “Liability 
Ledger,” yet in many banks such a 
book is not known. No doubt most of 
the larger banks in the cities find it 
necessary to keep this ledger, but few 
of the smaller banks do so. 

The only record that most of these 
banks keep of notes discounted are the 
“Discount Register” and “Tickler.” 
The “Discount Register” furnishes 
complete data concerning each note 
discounted, such as “date,” “number,” 
“maker or drawee,” “security or en- 
dorsers,’ “where payable,’ “time,” 
“due,” “amount,” “interest,” etc.; but 
as the notes are entered in consecutive 
order as they are discounted, the sev- 
eral notes which may be discounted for 
one borrower will be scattered through- 
out the register. The “tickler” as- 
sembles all the notes due upon one 
date under that date, so that it is eas- 
ily determined what notes are due upon 
any day of the week. 

Except for the notes themselves this 
is the only record that many banks 
have of their discounts. There is no 
condensed record of each borrower's 
liability, either as principal or endors- 
er. When it is desired to know the 


full extent of a borrower’s liability it 
is necessary, in some cases where the 
notes are filed according to number, to 
go through the entire note case and list 
each note given by him. 

Sometimes it is as important to know 
the extent of a borrower’s liability as 
an endorser as well as a payer. When 
no further record is kept of the dis- 
counts it is a long and tedious job to 
secure this information, as it is neces- 
sary, whether the notes are filed alpha- 
betically or numerically, to examine 
each note separately both on the face 
and on the back. 

The “Liability Ledger” or “Discount 
Ledger” as it is sometimes called, ,is 
designed to show ‘at all times the total 
amount of every customer’s liability, 
not only as a direct borrower, but as 
an endorser for other borrowers. With 
such a record as this it is almost impos- 
sible for a bank to loan any one per- 
son or interest more than their respon- 
sibility warrants, unless they deliber- 
ately do so. 

In large banks where borrowers dis- 
count a large number of notes running 
into thousands of dollars, the “Liabil- 
ity Ledger” is indispensable. In con- 
sidering applications for loans or fur- 
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FIGURE 1. 


ther advances it makes a convenient 
and valuable reference for the officers 
of the bank and the discount commit- 
tee. 

In very small banks the cashier usu- 
ally trusts his memory for the knowl- 
edge of a borrower’s liability. Where 


the notes are not very numerous he may 
do so with comparative safety, yet the 


smallest bank will find it advantageous 
to keep a “Liability Ledger.” 

Many cashiers who have trusted this 
important information to their memo- 
ries have, upon some occasions awak- 
ened to the fact that while a borrower 
may not have exceeded the limit as a 
direct borrower, the extent of his lia- 
bility as an endorser for others has 
reached the danger point. 

When a borrower has obtained ad- 
vances up to the limit from his bank he 


Name 


sometimes resorts to various subter- 
fuges to secure further advances. He 
may borrow the money in the name of 
another and appear only as an endors- 
er. Or he may make arrangements 
with another to exchange notes. The 
“Liability Ledger” will enable the 
cashier to detect these little deceitful 
practices. 

There are several different styles of 
the “Liability Ledger” used. Some of 
them are more or less incomplete, as 
they do not fully give the very infor- 
mation they are designed to give. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a style kept somewhat on 
the Boston system. The names of the 
borrowers are written in alphabetical 
order at the extreme left-hand margin. 
Each page is ruled to show the name 
of the borrower, the number of the 
note, the name of the party for whom 
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he has endorsed, the date when the note 
is due, the amount of his liability as 
principal, and the amount as endorser. 

The names on this ledger are written 
rather far apart, leaving room for five 
or six parallel lines between to accom- 
modate the entries for several notes 
which may be discounted for the same 
borrower. This ruling is unsatisfac- 
tory for several reasons, one of which 
is that it does not permit entering the 
date of the payment of a note. To in- 
dicate that a note has been paid a heavy 
line is simply drawn through it. 

The most unsatisfactory feature 
about this ledger is that each borrower 


er or maker of the note upon which the 
borrower is liable as endorser, the num- 
ber of the note, the amount of the 
note of which he is payer, the amount 
of the note upon which he is endorser, 
and the date upon which it is due. 

The ledger would make a more sat- 
isfactory record if it had an additional 
column for recording the date of the 
payment of notes. It should also have 
columns showing the exact balance at 
all times of the borrower’s liability as 
principal and endorser. 

Figure 3 shows the ruling of a loose- 
leaf ledger used by some banks. When 
this style of ledger is used it is neces- 
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FIGURE 3. 


does not occupy a page by itself. While 
the posting may be accomplished with 
greater rapidity, yet if the loans and 
discounts are at all active, the names 
of the borrowers will have to be rewrit- 
ten quite frequently and consequently 
their position in the ledger is constant- 
ly changing. When a full page is given 
to the borrower his account stands out 
to a much better advantage. 

Another style of ruling is shown by 
Figure 2. While this is somewhat of 
an improvement over the first, as the 
name of the borrower is written at the 
top of the page, yet it does not permit 
of such full and complete information 
as is often desired. The ruling, how- 
ever, so far as it goes, is natural and 
convenient. 

This ledger provides for entering the 
date the note was discounted, the pay- 


sary, of course, to give each account 
a number besides a sheet number. The 
same advantages gained from the 
loose-leaf system of keeping the Indi- 
vidual Ledger may also be obtained 
when the same system is employed in 
keeping the Liability Ledger. 

A record that is complete in every 
particular so far as giving all the de- 
sired information regarding a custo- 
mer’s liability is shown by Figure 4. 
This ledger shows the customer’s liabil- 
ity as payer and endorser in more de- 
tail than the other ledgers. Under each 
division it has three columns—‘“debit,” 
“credit,” and “balance.” In the debit 
column is entered the notes on which 
the borrower is liable as payer or en- 
dorser. In the credit column notes are 
entered when paid. In the balance col- 
umn the balance is entered after 
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FIGURE 4. 


each posting, just as checks and depos- 
its are posted to the Individual Ledger 
and the daily balance carried in the 
balance column. While the ruling of 
this ledger is complete, yet the arrange- 
ment of the ruling is not entirely satis- 
factory to one accustomed to the usual 
form of ruling in other ledgers. 

Figure 5 shows a form of Liability 
Ledger which probably makes the most 
satisfactory and complete record of 
any that has yet been devised. In easy 
and natural order it shows the date the 
note was discounted, the number, the 
endorser of the note upon which the 
borrower is liable as payer and the 
maker of the note upon which he is 
liable as endorser, and the date it is 
due. As in Figure 4 it has three col- 
umns in each division under the heads 
“as maker” and “as endorser.” At a 
glance this ledger shows the exact total 
amount a customer is liable as both 
payer and endorser. 


Name 


This form of ledger, combined with 
the loose-leaf feature, makes an ideal 
system of keeping these accounts. With 
such full and complete record concern- 
ing the liability of customers before 
them the officers or directors of a bank 
have no excuse for over-loaning any of 
its customers. 

The accounts in the Liability Ledger 
are handled in very much the same way 
as depositors’ accounts are handled in 
the Individual Ledger. When a loan 
is made to a customer of the bank an 
account is immediately opened with him 
on the Liability Ledger. An account is 
not only opened with the borrower him- 
self, but also with each and every en- 
dorser who may appear on his note. 
Although a man may not have a dol- 
lar borrowed direct from the bank this 
ledger will show the extent of his lia- 
bility as an endorser. Such informa- 
tion would prove of value in case the 
endorser should apply at any time for a 
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direct loan, and also in considering the 
value of his endorsements on other obli- 
gations. 

The posting may be done either from 
the Discount Register of direct from 
the notes themselves. Many prefer the 
latter method for the same reason that 
some bookkeepers prefer to post to the 
Individual Ledger from the deposit 
tickets and checks. 


While hundreds of banks do not ap- 
preciate the value and importance of 
the Liability Ledger, those who once 
adopt it never discard it. The loaning 
of money is the most important func- 
tion performed by a bank, and a full 
and complete record of the loans and 
discounts is more essential than other 
records which are kept with more care 
and precision. 


A New Bank’s Uphill Fight for Deposits 


By Tueo. L. Lee, or THE SAvines BANK oF MINNEAPOLIS. 


A CERTAIN community had expe- 

rienced a long period of what 
might be termed just ordinary finan- 
cial activity; and so when a new bank- 
ing enterprise was launched it was 
perhaps the unusual that created such 
a lively stir. However, the opening 
of the new store, the building of the 
new mill and the starting of an addi- 
tional factory had hardly aroused the 
same interest; and yet these undertak- 
ings were also unusual. Might it not, 
therefore, be fair to conclude that in 
this financial venture there was a little 
more at stake, there would be greater 
difficulties to overcome, there were 
greater risks to be taken than in the 
other lines of business. 

The first rumors of the proposed 
new project met with general skepti- 
cism, but when these rumors were sub- 
stantiated, amusement gave way to op- 
position in the form of discouraging 
arguments: “The territory is too lim- 
ited”; “it can’t stand the competition” ; 
“it hasn’t got’the right men back of 
it”; “it will die of starvation.” In the 
face of this first general repulse, how- 
ever, the preliminaries went on; and 
finally the date arrived when the doors 
were opened to the public, and the 
battle of wits had commenced. 

The smiling cashier, ready and eager 
to extend the glad hand of welcome, 


saw the day wear away and the long 
line of promised supporters fail to ma- 
terialize. That happy gleam in his eye 
was less keen, and he was shocked to 
find that John Jones, who had espe- 
cially urged that a second bank be 
started because he had a grievance 
against the old bank, had become so 
touched by the improved treatment of 
his old enemies that he had found it 
hard, as well as unprofitable, to sever 
connections. Peter Smith, whose en- 
thusiasm for the new bank had known 
no bounds, had been shown how he 
could no longer continue in business if 
he opposed his old banking associates, 
and so he, also, was among the missing. 
The next day and the next straggled 
on in the same manner; and our trou- 
bled, but hopeful, cashier had come to 
this conclusion—old depositors, like 
old habits, stick. 


Bankina Business Buitt on Con- 
FIDENCE. 


The field of new business must even- 
tually prove the salvation of the new 
bank; yet for weeks and months new 
people, too, went to the old bank (with 
an occasional exception), steering clear 
of the new bank because it had still to 
make for itself a reputation. What 
was lacking? Not the facilities, not 
the correct atmosphere, not the right 
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men; but confidence. And what a void 
this made, for the banking business is 
built on confidence. Here was the 
great dividing line between success and 
failure; and perceiving this, the new 
bank had early begun to direct its fight 
against anything which would tend to 
either withhold or fail to retain the 
confidence of the depositors. How 
could it be gained? How could the 
prejudice of the short life of the bank 
be wiped away? 

Underlying the general routine of 
the bank’s business, the new financiers 
had determined upon a policy—a cen- 
tral idea upon which to operate—and 
it was the saneness of this policy, and 
the adherence to it through thick and 
thin, which finally won for them the 
desired place in the public’s estimation. 
Here is the foundation principle upon 
which they worked: “We are here to 
serve, not to be served; impartial treat- 
ment to be accorded all customers, be 
they large, or be they small.” 

This they had determined—that in 
banking, as in all other lines of busi- 
ness, the people must be accorded ser- 
vice; and further, in order that this 
service should continue unbroken, that 
among officers and men alike, there 
must exist absolute internal harmony. 
Every active member of the bank was 
made to remember that to a certain 
extent the success or failure of the 
bank depended solely upon him. He 
was made to feel that he was an im- 
portant working part of a great ma- 
chine; and that in fully shouldering the 
responsibility of his particular position, 
he was but moving in conjunction with 
the numerous other parts to the well be- 
ing of the whole. 

The services of the old bank, as al- 
ready indicated in the case of Jones 
and Smith, had improved when the new 
bank was started. However, it is not 
easy to break away from old habits; 
and when they found that their new 
competitor was only meeting with in- 
different success, they fell back into 
their old, neglectful ways. Customers 
were allowed to wait in the lobby un- 
til the easy-going tellers finally con- 


descended to wait on them. No word 
of welcome was extended except to the 
very desirable depositors and to these 
only in a half-hearted manner. It was 
this very weakness which had in a large 
measure prompted the establishment of 
the new bank. When they saw their 
rival again falling back into the old 
rut they knew that their policy of ser- 
vice would finally win. Courtesy, 
promptness and despatch in handling 
the business over the counter, taking a 
personal interest in each customer, 
learning their habits—all entered into 
the policy of the new bank, and dis- 
played to the community the human 
side of the banking business as it had 
never before been displayed in that 
locality. Hand in hand with this went 
the accurate and systematic handling of 
the business behind the counter. The 
customers were pleased, and their con- 
fidence in the institution increased, as 
they found they could transact busi- 
ness with it without friction. In cler- 
ical work the bank tried always to be 
right to the minutest detail. 


GETTING THE Rieut KINpD or CAsHIER. 


The cashier is an important person- 
age in any bank, large or small. Upon 
his executive ability will depend in 
large measure the harmonious workings 
of the force under him. His contact 
with outside affairs will have much to 
do in making friends for the bank. 
Through his ingenuity, little ways and 
means will be devised whereby these 
friends shall become substantial sup- 
porters. 

The new bank under consideration 
was fortunate in the selection of its 
cashier. His enthusiasm made him an 
untiring worker and he realized that, 
to start with, he must devote extra time 
to his duties. It was not uncommon 
for him to be called away from the 
supper table to accommodate some good 
customer. More than one Saturday 
afternoon was spent in helping along a 
transfer of some business, thereby 
gaining a new customer. Long trips, 
with perhaps the president or one or 
two of the directors, were taken into 
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the country after closing hours and an 
acquaintance thus struck up with the 
farming element. 

Slowly that invisible structure which 
we call total deposits, began to rise, 
very slowly at first, but faster as confi- 
dence began to grow out of that fixed 


policy of service and impartial square 
dealing. The combination of all the 
lines of effort produced in the years 
which had passed, brought about the 
desired results as naturally as water 
seeks its level. The new bank grew; 
and the fight was won. 


The Transit Department and Bank 
Relations’ 


By C. B. Haz._ewoop, Assistant Secretary UNion Trust 


Company, CHICAGO. 


RANSIT items are checks or drafts 
drawn on banks located out of 
town. It is the business of the transit 
department to collect these outside 
items, and until they are collected or 
lodged at some correspondent bank they 
do not count as a part of the bank’s 
resources. <A city bank of deposits av- 
eraging about $5,000,000 will have out- 
standing in the process of collection 
from $250,000 to $300,000 of such 
items all the time. The object of the 
transit department is to collect these 
out-of-town items as cheaply, as safely, 
and at the same time as quickly, as pos- 
sible. 

The cost of collecting these items not 
only ineludes the running expenses of 
the department, but also the exchange 
charged by country banks. The tran- 
sit department cannot be profit-produc- 
ing unless the exchange received from 
customers is greater than that paid out 
to correspondents after the running ex- 
penses of the department have been 
added. Careful and constant watching 
is necessary to keep down this cost of 
collection. This is where an experi- 
enced transit man can earn his salary. 

The transit manager must not only 
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look after the bank’s interests in keep- 
ing down expenses, but must also safe- 
guard the customers’ interests by using 
strong and reliable banks as collection 
agents, by keeping after delayed re- 
mittances and by maintaining proper 
records. The very fact that the bank 
acts only as an agent for its customers 
in collecting their deposits will cause 
the bank to feel the responsibility of a 
careful selection of correspondents. 
Proper record of the endorsements, 
payees and amounts of items is also 
necessary so that duplicates can easily 
be secured of lost items. 

One of the things that should be in- 
sisted upon is the direct collection of 
items. In fairness to the bank’s cus- 
tomers every item deposited should be 
sent as near to its place of origin as 
possible. Delay arising from round- 
about routing should be minimized, and 
in fact, it is a question whether or not 
a city bank would be liable in case a 
check was returned unpaid after float- 
ing around the country from bank to 
bank for an unreasonable length of 
time. It is generally agreed by good 
transit men that there should be no 
more than three bank endorsements on 
any item, and it is preferable to have 
but two, or one. Ordinarily a city 
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bank will collect two or three of the 
neighboring States direct, that is, send 
the items to the points of origin. For 
the territory farther away it is cus- 
tomary to send the items to collecting 
banks in other reserve cities where bal- 
ances are maintained for this purpose. 

The transit department receives items 
from two sources, through the mail in 
cash letters from bank correspondents 
and over the counter from city cus- 
tomers. All outside items are charged 
to the transit department, listed and 
then sorted by States or Territories. 
The sorting is done according to defi- 
nite instructions resulting from ar- 
rangements made with other banks for 
the handling of the business. There 
may be one or more clerks, depending 
upon the size of the bank, to make up 
the cash letters containing these coun- 
try items. In the larger banks it is 
customary to have the stuff divided into 
registers, so-called, each register having 
a certain number of accounts or a cer- 
tain number of States. Each man bal- 
ances up his own work against the to- 
tal handed to him by the sorter. 

One simple method of division for a 


small bank is to have two registers, one 
for items sent for credit, that is, to 
correspondents and the other for items 
sent for daily remittance, that is, to 
non-correspondents. 


PROBLEM OF EXCHANGE CHARGES. 


Let us analyze for a moment this 
matter of exchange charges on country 
checks. It operates like this: Suppos- 
ing a man in Charleston, we will say, 
buys a bill of goods from a jobber in 
Baltimore and sends the Baltimore 
house his check on a Charleston bank 
for the net amount of the bill. The 
Baltimore jobber deposits this check to 
his own credit with a Baltimore bank 
who charges him exchange therefor of, 
say, $1.00 per thousand. The Balti- 
more bank then sends the item to its 
Charleston correspondent who remits 
for it less $1.00 per thousand, if that 
is the regular charge. In this case the 
Baltimore jobber has paid a tax on the 
transaction; that is, the exchange 


charge, and has not, therefore, received 
the full amount due him. It is possi- 
ble that the Baltimore jobber is a very 
good customer of his bank and in that 
case the Baltimore bank might choose 
to accept the check from him without 
exchange charge though the bank itself 
will have to absorb it. In this case the 
bank has paid a tax on the trausaction 
with which, in fact, it had nothing to 
do. 

It can be seen from this that the 
country merchant has transmitted the 
funds in a form worth something less 
than their face value, which you will 
agree is not fair to either the Balti- 
more house or the Baltimore bank. As 
a matter of strict equity a local mer- 
chant should do one of two things— 
either go to his home bank to purchase 
a draft for the amount, which is re- 
ceived at par through Baltimore, or 
send his check on his home bank plus 
the exchange. 

The theory of exchange is that it is 
supposed to represent the shipping rate 
of currency. The use of a _ banker’s 
facilities represented by the cashing of 
personal checks or the sale of a bank- 
er’s draft in order to transfer funds 
from one party to another located in 
different cities is worth something. 
Without these facilities it would be 
necessary for anyone making a pay- 
ment in another city to send the actual 
currency from one place to the other. 
Working on this theory, it will be 
agreed that a bank is entitled to ex- 
change charges, or, in other words, ex- 
change is justifiable. 

We have said that exchange charges 
are theoretically determined by the 
shipping rate of currency. 
ter of actual fact they are determined 
more by competition. 
town the exchange charge is likely to 
be larger than in a town of two or 
three banks unless there is an agree- 


As a mat- 


In a one bank 


ment in force as to a common charge. 
An examination of the actual charges 
made by country banks shows a great 
many illogical conditions. You will 
frequently find that in the same coun-- 
ty there is one bank remitting for items 
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at $1.00 per thousand, another in an- 
other town at ten cents per letter, and 
still another, perhaps, at par. Prob- 
ably the shipping rate for currency 
will be about the same for all the banks 
in that locality. 

The only alternatives for a city bank 
to adopt in cases where exchange 
charges are unreasonable are either not 
to accept checks drawn on the town or 
bank in question or to collect them 
through the express companies. Neith- 
er one of these alternatives is satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of. service. 
You have probably all heard about 
cases of exorbitant exchange charges 
made by country banks who, perhaps, 
have no competition and will charge 
all the trade can bear. 

Probably the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the exchange problem comes 
through coéperation of banks in clear- 
ing-houses. Clearing-house rules _re- 
garding exchange charges for country 
items, if lived up to, help the member 
banks and also their customers. If all 
the banks in Baltimore, for instance, 
would adopt clearing-house rules re- 
garding the exchange on country items, 
you would find that the accounts of city 
customers would be received on a more 
profitable basis and you would also 
find that your city customers would see 
to it that remittances were made to 
them from the country either in funds 
par in Baltimore or with the exchange 
added. If the country merchants, for 
example, were compelled either to buy 
drafts or remit plus exchange, the 
charge or tax would rest where it be- 
longs. Right there is the nub of this 
whole exchange problem. The man 
who makes the check should pay the ex- 
change, if there is any, and not the 
customer that receives it or the bank 
that collects it. Our experience in 
Chicago has been that our big jobbers 
and manufacturers have either insisted 
on Chicago or New York drafts or else 
have allowed for the exchange when 
billing their customers. 

In some cities the codperative or 
clearing-house idea is carried further. 
In Boston and Kansas City, for exam- 
ple, clearing-houses are collecting the 


items on their territories through the 
clearing-house. That is to say, all the 
banks in Boston, for instance, hand 
over and receive credit from the clear- 
ing-house every day for their items on 
almost every town in New England and 
one letter is sent out from this city to 
banks in each country town. This meth- 
od saves labor and postage and also en- 
ables the city banks to obtain a low 
exchange cost for collection. Under 
this plan it is understood that if any 
city bank prefers to send its items di- 
rect to a town by reason of having a 
correspondent there it is at liberty to 
do so, and thus voluntary action is 
maintained. 

Some kind of codperation is needful 
in order to properly regulate and con- 
trol this matter of exchange charges. 
Old transit men tell us that the cost of 
collecting country items is becoming 
larger year by year and country banks 
are forcing the city correspondents un- 
der stress of competition to more and 
more liberal terms. It is probably true 
that city banks are doing too much for 
their country correspondents in a great 
many cases and a very close analysis 
is necessary to determine that a reason- 
able profit is made on every account. 


Transit DEPARTMENT AND Bank ReE- 
LATIONS. 


As we have previously stated the ob- 
ject of the transit department is to col- 
lect out-of-town items as cheaply, as 
safely, and as quickly, as possible. The 
officer in charge of bank relations in a 
city bank is not only supposed to see 
to it that these objects are accom- 
plished, but he can also increase his 
own bank’s deposits if he will use his 
transit items as a lever for getting 
country bank balances. A _ country 
bank is glad to get items on its own 
town from city banks for two principal 
reasons: first, it can charge a profitable 
exchange on them and, second, it helps 
to maintain a credit balance in its set- 
tlement with competing banks. If a 
country bank has a volume of items 
drawn on its neighbor banks larger 
than the neighbor banks have on it, it 
will, of course, have a credit balance 
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and will be in a position to dictate to 
the other banks how this credit balance 
shall be paid, whether by draft or in 
actual currency. It costs money to 
ship in currency, and on the other hand 
the ruling rates of exchange may be 
such that it is more desirable to have 
currency than a draft on New York or 
other reserve city. 

Because of these two advantages 
country banks as a rule are desirous of 
receiving items on their own town, and 
as stated a city bank can use this fact 
to advantage if it has the business to 
send. It should be worth while for 
every city bank to keep an analysis of 
its total sendings on every important 
town in its territory together with ex- 
change cost, so that it can know wheth- 
er or not it is entitled to a balance. 

You will find that the opinion is gen- 
erally held among transit men and city 
bankers that the cheapest way to col- 
lect items for themselves is with a 
compensating balance; that is to say, it 
would probably be cheaper for a bank 
in Baltimore, for instance, to collect all 
its western items through Chicago by 
maintaining a balance there and having 
the items credited at par, than to pay 
exchange for daily remittance without 
a balance. The reason for this condition 
is a human one. A balance looks at- 
tractive to a city bank and increases 
its totals. 

Considering further this line of 
thought, we find that banks in reserve 
cities frequently maintain reciprocat- 
ing balance; that is, a bank in Balti- 
more will keep an account in Chicago, 
collecting western business through its 
correspondent there, and the same 
bank in Chicago will maintain an ac- 
count with the Baltimore institution, 
using the latter’s services for the col- 
lection of southern items. On the face 
of things it would appear that the de- 
posits of both institutions did not show 
a real increase, assuming for the sake 
of argument that the balances carried 
were of about the same amount. The 
arrangement is perfectly legitimate, 
however, and the deposits should be 
counted as reserve for both banks if 


there is a basis of service at each end; 
otherwise not. 

Country bank generally 
speaking, is usually not so profitable as 
city business. Country banks are ask- 
ing for more and more and the compe- 
tition between banks in the same city 
and between different cities is very 
keen. No country bank’s account is 
worth anything to a city bank unless 
it is a profitable one, even though the 
deposits of the city bank may be 
swelled by the balance carried. Every 
city bank should see to it that every 
country bank account is carried 
on a_ profitable basis, and I have 
yet to hear of a case’ where 
a country banker would not lis- 
ten to argument or reason if a careful 
and scientific analysis of his account 
showed it to be losing money. A scien- 
tific profit and loss analysis is necessary 
and desirable for every city bank hand- 
ling out-of-town accounts. A city bank 
with such an analysis department, and 
that gives its customers painstaking, 
careful service and that attends to the 
special demands of its country banker 
friends as well as paying their drafts 
and receiving their deposits, should be 
able to increase its bank’s business in a 
natural, satisfactory way and should 
show a reasonable profit when the fig- 
ures are cast up. 


business, 


Country’s Immense Banking 
Power 


“_ BE banking power of the country, 

represented by capital, surplus, 
profits, deposits and _ circulation, 
reached during the year the enormous 
total of $22,348,707,000, a high rec- 
ord, showing an increase of 5.69 per 
cent. over 1911 and 27.8 per cent. over 
1908. Since 1900 the banking power 
has increased 111 per cent., or more 
than doubled. During the last twelve 
years the number of banks has _ in- 
creased by over 107 per cent., and 
their volume of business as indicated 
by deposits shows an increase of over 


= 


127 per cent. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Presentment 


PAPER PAYABLE AT BANK—BANKING 
HOURS—WHEN PRESENTMENT 
SUFFICIENT. 

Supreme Court of Colorado, Oct. 7, 1912. 
ARCHULETA ET AL VS. JOHNSTON, 
Where a note is made payable at bank 
it is sufficient that it be presented there dur- 
ing banking hours, and it need not remain 
at the bank during all of the day of ma- 

turity. 

HIS was an action upon a note pay- 

able at the Bank of Douglas, 
Arizona. The indorser defended upon 
the ground that there was no sufficient 
presentment and notice of dishonor. 

Hitt, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): It is contended that in or- 
der to bind the indorsers it must have 
been presented at the bank during 
banking hours on the day of maturity; 
that the evidence fails to disclose 
whether or not the note was presented 
before or after the bank closed, or dur- 
ing banking hours. It is further 
claimed that presenting it at the place 
of business of the maker was unwar- 
ranted, and could have no weight, so 
far as the indorsers are concerned; 
that the fair intent of the act requires 
that when the note is payable at a bank 
it must remain at the bank during all 
of the day of maturity, unless it is 
shown that the maker had no funds 
at the bank to meet it at any time dur- 
ing the day, that the burden of prov- 
ing this was upon the plaintiffs, and, 
having failed to make proper proof, 
their case must fail. The contentions 
ire not well taken. 

Paragraph 3386 of the Arizona act 
(Civ. Code 1901) in part reads: “The 
ustrument is dishonored by non-pay- 
ment when: 1. It is duly presented for 
payment and payment is refused or 
annot be obtained.” The note was 


presented at both the bank where made 
payable and at the place of business 
of its makers the day it became due. 
The holder was advised by the man- 
ager of the company, in substance, that 
no provision for its payment had been 
made. The bank refused payment. It 
is true that there is no direct state- 
ment by any witness that it was pre- 
sented at the bank during banking 
hours; but there is sufficient to draw 
a legitimate inference that such was 
the case. It has repeatedly been held, 
under similar or less convincing circum- 
stances, that it must be so presumed 
until the contrary appears. Cayuga 
County Bank vs. Hunt, 2 Hill (N. Y.) 
635; Columbian Banking Co. vs. Bow- 
en, 134 Wis. 218; Fleming et al. vs. 
Fulton, 6 How. (Miss.) 473; Reed vs. 
Wilson, 41 N. J. Law, 29. 


Promissory Note 


PURCHASE AT DISCOUNT—NOTICE— 
BONA FIDE HOLDER. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Oct. 16, 
1912. 


HAM VS. MERRITT, 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the mere fact that a purchaser takes a 
note at a large discount is not sufficient 
standing alone to deprive him of his claim 
to be a holder in due course. 


HIS was an action upon a prom- 
issory note for $300 made by 
Mrs. Eva Merritt to the Southern Hos- 
pital Association, which transferred 
the same before maturity to Asa Brun- 
son, who sold it to the plaintiff for 
$100. The question in the case was 
whether the plaintiff could claim to be 

a holder in due course. 
Hosson, C. J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): The evidence is clear and 

21 
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conclusive that Ham, in fact, paid 
Brunson $100 for the note, and there 
is an entire want of any other evi- 
dence to show that he had notice of 
any infirmity in the note, except the 
fact that Brunson sold it for $100. 
Brunson and Ham both lived in Ten- 
nessee, and neither knew Mrs. Merritt. 
While the fact that the note was sold 
for so small an amount might, with 
some other evidence, be of great weight, 
standing alone, it is not sufficient to 
show that Ham is not a bona fide pur- 
chaser. 

Section 56 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Act (Laws 1904, c. 102) is as 
follows: ““To constitute notice of an 
infirmity in the instrument or defect 
in the title of the person negotiating 
the same, the person to whom it is ne- 
gotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or 
knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to 
bad faith.” Under this statute the 
mere fact that the purchaser takes the 
note at a large discount is not suffi- 
cient, standing alone, to deprive him 
of its protection. Bothwell vs. Corum, 
135 Ky. 766, Jett vs. Standafer, 143 
Ky. 787, Montgomery vs. Bank, 16 Ky. 
Law Rep. 445. 


Certificate of Deposit 


TRANSFER IN PAYMENT OF GAMBLING 
DEBT——-RIGHTS OF BANK CASHING SAME. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, Oct. 16, 1912. 
KUSHNER VS. ABBOTT ET AL. 


The holder of a certificate of. deposit in 
the ordinary form is not the owner of a 
specific sum of money held for him by the 
bank as bailee, but is the owner of a ne- 
gotiable instrument. 

Where a bank, acting in good faith, 
cashes a certificate of deposit issued by 
another bank, it is protected by the pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
against the claim of the payee that it was 
transferred by him in payment of a gambl- 
ing debt. 


HIS was an action in equity to de- 
termine the right of the plaintiff 

to a certificate of deposit issued by the 
Commercial National Bank of Cedar 


Rapids and claimed by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Iowa City as indorsee 
for value without notice and in due 
course. The Commercial National 
Bank paid the amount of the certificate 
into court, and the decree of the lower 
court was that the First National Bank 
was entitled to the money. The plain- 
tiff appealed. 

The contention of the plaintiff was 
that the certificate had been delivered 
by him to one Dehner in payment of a 
gambling debt. 

McCuiain, C. J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion): Plaintiff was not the 
owner of a specific sum of money which 
the Cedar Rapids Bank was holding for 
him as bailee, but he was the owner of 
a negotiable instrument issued by the 
Cedar Rapids Bank by which it obli- 
gated itself to pay to plaintiff or to the 
rightful holder of the instrument the 
sum of money called for. Mereness vs. 
First National Bank, 112 Iowa; Elliott 
vs. Capital City State Bank, 128 Iowa 
275. 

The First National Bank of Iowa 
City became the holder of this paper 
for value before maturity and without 
notice; for Dehner, being in possession 
of the paper and claiming it as his 
own, had apparent title by reasons of 
the blank indorsement of plaintiff and 
the bank acquired it in due course of 
business. The suggestion in argument, 
supported by citation of some of our 
cases, that absence of notice of defec- 
tive title in Dehner, if his title was de- 
fective, was not sufficiently made out 
on the part of the bank’s officers, is not 
supported by the record. The officers 
of the bank as witnesses practically ad- 
mitted that Abbott had the reputation 
of being engaged in gambling, but they 
denied knowledge of any connection of 
Dehner with Abbott, and it nowhere 
appears that they had any notice of any 
connection of Abbott with any transac- 
tion involving the transfer of the cer- 
tificate of deposit. It is clear that the 
bank was not charged with notice of 
any irregularity in the previous trans- 
fer of the instrument. Therefore the 
First National Bank must be protected 
as bona fide holder (see Negotiable In- 
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struments Act. Code Supp. §$3060a57- 
3060a59), unless its title is affected by 
the statutory provision (Code. $4965) 
that “all promises, agreements, notes, 
bills, bonds or other contracts, mort- 
gages or other securities, when the 
whole or any part of the consideration 
thereof is for money or other valuable 
thing won or lost, laid, staked or bet, 
at or upon any game of any kind or 
any wager, are absolutely void and of 
no effect.” The certificate of deposit 
itself was not affected by any gambling 
transaction, and the case of Alexander 
vs. Hazelrigg, 123 Ky. 677, in which 
it was held that a negotiable note exe- 
cuted in payment of a wager was void 
under a statutory provision similar to 
ours, although it had passed into the 
hands of an innocent purchaser entitled 
to the protection of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act, is not in point. We do 
not find it necessary to determine, there- 
fore, whether the adoption of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law has modified 
our prior statute relating to gambling 
transactions so as to render valid in the 
hands of an innocent holder a promis- 
sory note or other negotiable instru- 
ments executed in connection with or 
in pursuance of a gambling transac- 
tion. The case from Kentucky just 
cited is apparently in conflict with Wirt 
vs. Stubblefield, 17 App. D. C. 283, 
which seems to be a leading case hold- 
ing that the invalidity of a negotiable 
instrument executed in a gambling 
transaction will not defeat the rights 
of an innocent holder of such instru- 
ment. See article on the subject in 72 


Cent. Law J. (1911) 264. 


President 


OF——-TERM OF 
BY-LAWS. 


AUTHORITY OFFICE— 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, August 19, 1912. 


RANKIN VS. TYGARD ET AL. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 


Subject to the free exercise by the board 
of directors of its power to remove him at 
its pleasure at any time, a national bank 
may, by its articles of incorporation «na 


by-laws, fix the term of office of its presi- 
dent, or of any other ministerial officer, and 
the term so fixed becomes his legal term of 
office, although during that term he is sub- 
ject to recall by the board under section 
5136, U. S. Revised Statutes. 

When a term has been so fixed, sureties 
on the bond to answer for the breaches of 
duty of a president during his legal term 
are not liable for his breaches under a sub- 
sequent appointment after the expiration of 
his term current when their bond was given. 

The board of directors of a national bank 
may by a by-law restrict their choice of a 
president to its own members, even if 
others are eligible under the national bank- 
ing law. 

A national bank provided by its articles 
of association and by-laws that its board 
of directors should elect one of its members 
president of the association who should hold 
his office, unless sooner removed by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members of the board, 
for the term for which he was elected a 
director. 

Held, if the restriction of the power of 
removal to a two-thirds vote was ultra vires 
and void under section 5136, United States 
Revised Statutes the other terms of the 
provision were valid. 

Where a president of a national bank in 
actual management of its daily business 
made a note for $3,000, without authority, 
in the name of the H. Company by him- 
self, its treasurer, placed it among the bills 
receivable of the bank, credited to the H. 
Company with $3,000 and paid $2,000 of it 
to the H. Company and $250 to another 
party, the proximate cause of the conver- 
sion of the funds of the bank was his act 
as its president, and not his individual act, 
or his act as treasurer of the H. Company, 
and that act was a breach of his duty law- 
fully to administer the office of president 
and faithfully to account for the moneys 
and funds of the bank. 

Where the board of directors of a na- 
tional bank has by resolution expressly au- 
thorized, or for a reasonable length of time 
permitted the president of the bank to 
participate in the actual management of 
its daily business affairs, his authority to 
discount commercial paper and to do other 
acts within the scope of the authority of 
its other ministerial officers is ample. 


F J. TYGARD, as. principal, and 

* John C. Hayes, J. M. Catterlin 
and Thomas J. Smith, as sureties, gave 
to the Bates National Bank of Butler, 
Mo., a bond in the sum of $10,000 con- 
ditioned that Tygard, who was the pres- 
ident of that bank, should faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of his office “during 
the legal term of said office,” and that 
he should account for all funds which 
should come to his hands as such presi- 
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dent. Tygard was elected president on 
January 10, 1905, and again on Janu- 
ary 15, 1906, in accordance with the 
provisions of the articles of association 
and by-laws of the bank to the effect 
that the members of the board of direc- 
tors should be elected annually on the 
second Tuesday in January in each 
year, that this board should elect one 
of its members president of the bank, 
who should hold his office, unless he 
should be disqualified or sooner re- 
moved by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the board, for the term for 
which he was elected as a director. The 
by-laws provided that the directors 
should, as soon as qualified, select from 
their number a president who should 
hold his office for one year and until 
his successor was elected and qualified, 
provided that the board, for good cause, 
might remove him by a two-thirds vote 
of all the directors. The receiver of 
the bank, which had become insolvent, 
sued Tygard and the sureties on his 
bond for a breach thereof which oc- 
curred in December, 1905, and for 
numerous breaches which occurred sub- 


sequent to January 16, 1906, and re- 
covered upon the former, but failed to 


recover upon the latter causes of ac- 
tion because the court held that they 
did not occur during the term of Ty- 
gard’s office which was current when 
the bond was given. 

Before Sanborn and Hook, Circuit 
Judges, and Willard, District Julge. 

Sanporn, Circuit Judge (Omitting 
part of the opinion): The contention 
of the receiver is that there can be no 
legal term of office of the president of 
a national bank because he is subject 
to removal at any time at the pleasure 
of the board of directors. They base, 
this position upon the provisions of sec- 
tion 5136, U. S. Revised Statutes (U. 
S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3455) to the 
effect that a national banking associa- 
tion has the power: “Fifth. To elect 
or appoint directors, and by its board 
of directors to appoint a_ president, 
vice-president cashier and other officers, 
define their duties, require bonds of 
them and fix the penalty thereof, dis- 
miss such officers or any of them at 


pleasure, and appoint others to fill their 
places. Sixth. To prescribe, by its 
board of directors, by-laws not incon- 
sistent with law, regulating the manner 
in which its stock shall be transferred, 
its directors elected or appointed, its 
officers appointed, its property trans- 
ferred, its general business conducted, 
and the privileges granted to it by law 
exercised and enjoyed.” Act June 3, 
1864, 13 Stat. c. 106, p. 101, § 8; Re- 
vised St. U. S. § 5136, p. 993 (U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 3455, 3456). 
The argument of counsel for the re- 
ceiver is: The board of directors of a 
national bank has the inalienable power 
to remove the president of the bank 
without cause at any time. It cannot 
contract to keep him in office for any 
time certain. It cannot renounce or 
agree not to exercise its power of re- 
moval at pleasure. Therefore, it can- 
not contract that, subject to the free 
exercise of this power of removal at 
will, it will not continue him in office 
beyond a specified time without anoth- 
er appointment, nor that subject to the 
right to exercise its power of removal 
at pleasure it will continue him until 
that time. The premises of this argu- 
ment, however, do not compel its con- 
clusion. An election or appointment 
to an official position for a fixed term 
is, it is true, inconsistent with a re- 
moval during the term without cause 
in the absence of a precedent reserva- 
tion of the right to make such a re- 
moval during the term. But an elec- 
tion or appointment to the office for a 
specified term subject to the precedent 
expressed condition that the elective or 
appointive power may remove at will 
at any time during the term is con- 
sistent with such a removal without 
cause and it is as much an election 
or appointment for a legal term as an 
election or appointment without such a 
reservation. It is an election or ap- 
pointment for a fixed term subject to 
recall and the legal term is the time 
the person elected or appointed will 
hold his office if the power to recall is 
not exercised. Fresno Enterprise Co. 
vs. Allen, 67 Cal. 505, 509. 

It is said that the articles of associa- 
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tion and the by-laws of this bank are 
ineffectual in this regard because they 
provide that the president shall be a 
member of the board and shall hold his 
office for a year unless sooner removed 
by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the board. Conceding, but not ad- 
mitting, that the act of Congress does 
not require, it certainly does not pro- 
hibit, the board from choosing one of 
its members president of the associa- 
tion, nor from adopting articles and 
by-laws to that effect. 

Hence the only provision of these 
articles or by-laws that can be in any 
way inconsistent with any of the terms 
of the national banking law is the im- 
plied restriction of the power of the 
board to remove the officer at pleasure, 
which requires a two-third instead of a 
majority vote of its members to accom- 
plish that end. But, if this restriction 
is not valid, it is simply ultra vires, and 
hence void. It is easily separable from 
the other provisions of the articles and 
by-laws. 

They are, so far as they are not in- 
consistent with the acts of Congress, 
the law of the bank and under the fa- 
miliar rule that, where a part of a law 
is void and a part valid and the void 
part is readily separable from the valid 
part, the latter may be sustained and 
the former disregarded, unless the void 
part is so connected with the general 
scope of the law as to make it impos- 
sible, if it is stricken out, to give effect 
to the apparent intention of the legisla- 
tive body which enacted it, the restric- 
tion of the power of removal to a two- 
thirds vote of the members, if void, does 
not destroy or weaken the effect of the 
remaining provisions of the articles and 
and they must stand. The 
contention of counsel for the receiver, 
therefore, cannot prevail, and under the 
act of Congress and the articles of as- 
sociation and by-laws of the bank the 
legal term of its president current on 
July 22, 1905, when the bond was 
given, was from January 10, 1905, 
when he was elected, until January 15, 
1906, when he was again elected, and 


by-laws 


the sureties upon the bond were not 
liable for his breaches subsequent to 
that date. 


Cashier 


PAYABLE TO—TRANSFER TO 
BANK. 


PAPER 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Oct. 8, 1912. 
SWANBY US. NORTHERN STATE BANK. 


The mere possession by a bank of notes 
payable to its cashier in his individual 
name does not enable it to maintain an ac- 
tion thereon against the maker. 


HIS was an action to foreclose a 
mortgage. The mortgage and 
the notes which it was given to secure 
were payable to one Swanby, who had 
been the cashier of the Northern State 
Bank, and who died heavily indebted 
to the bank. 
Winstow, C. J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion): Upon the principal 


question in this case, namely, the ques- 
tion whether the plaintiff or the bank 
was shown by the evidence to be the 


owner of the mortgage, there is no seri- 
ous doubt. The notes were negotiable, 
payable to the order of Swanby and 
had never been (so far as the evidence 
shows) indorsed, assigned, or trans- 
ferred either by writing or by parol to 
the bank or any third person. In the 
absence of other evidence, this proves 
ownership in Swanby. The possession 
of the bank was under no agreement 
of any kind with the payee. Mere 
naked possession of negotiable paper 
payable to order does not prove title. 
Andrews vs. Powers, 35 Wis. 644. The 
same result manifestly follows from the 
provisions of the negotiable instruments 
law. By section 1676-21, Stats. Wis. 
Sup., it is provided that the holder of a 
negotiable instrument may sue thereon 
in his own name, and by section 1675, 
Id., the holder of a note payable to 
order is defined as the payee or in- 
dorsee in possession thereof. True, 
the payee of such a note may transfer 
it for value without indorsement, and 
in such case the transferee not only 
acquires the transferror’s title, but also 
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the right to have the note indorsed 
(Section 1676-19, Stats. Wis. Sup.), but 
no such transfer was shown here. Mere 
naked possession does not prove or tend 
to prove it. 


Collections 


NEGLIGENCE-—FORWARDING TO DRAWEE 
BANK. 
Supreme Court of Ohio, June 27, 1912. 
HILSINGER ET AL VS. TRICKETT. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 


One who chooses a bank as a collecting 
agent impliedly agrees that the agency may 
be performed in accordance with such rea- 
sonable methods prevailing at the place of 
collection as have ripened into usage, not in 
conflict with the general law, although he 
has no actual knowledge of their existence. 

Where a bank receives by mail from the 
payee a certificate of deposit issued by a 
distant bank, the payee stating in the ac- 
companying letter that it is for deposit to 
his credit, and asks for a deposit slip and 
two or three checks, the said payee never 
before having had any account or dealings 
with the bank, and the bank responds by 
mail, acknowledging the receipt of the cer- 
tificate and advising that credit has been 
given his account, and a slip is inclosed, 
showing that the certificate has been de- 
posited to the payee’s credit, and also in- 
closing two or three checks, and no other 


Replies to Law and 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 


general interest to warrant publication 


Certification—Power of Cash- 
ier to Certify—Teller 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 23, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We received the other day a check 
on a bank in a neighboring town, which 
appeared to have been certified by the 
cashier. While the bank is a small one, 
it still has a paying teller. Is the teller 
not the proper person to make the certifica- 
tion. BooxkKEEPER. 


Answer: While the duty of certify- 
ing checks is usually performed by the 
teller, this does not of itself affect the 


request is made or answer given, the trans- 
action does not, in law, amount to a pur- 
chase of the certificate by the bank, but is 
a receipt of the same for collection only. 

Usage of banks prevalent in the vicinity, 
and generally followed, are presumed to be 
reasonable, and the burden of showing them 
unreasonable is upon the one who assails 
them; the question being, not is the custom 
reasonable, but has it been shown to be un- 
reasonable. 

A deposit with a bank of a certificate of 
deposit issued by a distant bank, by the 
payee, with request to credit same, no other 
request or instruction being given, implies 
that the proceeds of the certificate, when 
collected, are to be deposited to the party's 
credit, and then subject to his check, and 
not remitted otherwise to the depositor. 

It is not negligence per se for a bank 
which has received a certificate of deposit 
for collection to send it by mail to the bank 
issuing the same, with a request for pay- 
ment, where such is the custom among 
banks and there is no other bank in the 
town where the certificate was issued. 

It is not negligence per se for a collecting 
bank, in the absence of instructions to the 
contrary, to accept in conditional payment 
of a certificate of deposit a draft or check 
of the issuing bank, where such is the cus- 
tom of banks in the vicinity. 


HIS action was brought to recover 

the amount of a certificate of de- 

posit forwarded by the holder for de- 

posit. The facts and the points de- 

cided are sufficiently stated in the offi- 
cial syllabus above. 


Banking Questions 


will be answered in this department. 


right of the cashier to do the same 
thing. In theory, the teller acts under 
the direction of the cashier, and in this, 
as in other matters, is merely the in- 
strument by which the cashier per- 
forms a part of the functions of his 
office. Merchants Bank vs. State Bank 
(10 Wallace [U S. Sup. Ct.] 604.) In 
Cook vs. State Bank (52 N. Y. 96), the 
Court of Appeals of New York said: 
“The Cashier has a right, by virtue of 
his office, to make this certificate when 
the drawer has funds. He is the cus- 
todian of the funds of the bank and 
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of the books; he receives money and 
gives vouchers therefor; and whether 
upon receiving a check he pays it in 
money or gives the holder a certificate 
of deposit or draft, or a certificate that 
he will retain sufficient of the money 
standing to the drawer’s credit to pay it 
when presented, he is in either case act- 
ing within the line of his duty and with- 
in scope of the authority which neces- 
sarily attaches to his office.” 


Deposits — Receipt of When 
Bank Insolvent — State Stat- 
ute — National Bank 


Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Kindly answer the following through 
the pages of your magazine: If an officer 
of a National Bank in this state showd 
receive a deposit when the bank is insol- 
vent, would he be liable to be punished 
criminally under the State law? 

TELLER. 


Answer: No. This question was 
decided in the case of Easton vs. State 
of Iowa (188 U. S. 220), where the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held that Congress having provided a 
symmetrical and complete scheme for 
the banks to be organized under the 
National Bank Act, the provisions of 
that law were not to be supplemented 
by State legislation and that it is not 
competent for State legislatures to in- 
terfere whether with friendly or un- 
friendly intent. In commenting upon 
the policy of the State statute, the 
court said: “Whether a bank is or is 
not actually insolvent may be, often, 
a question hard to answer. There may 
be good reason to believe that; though 
temporarily embarrassed, the bank’s af- 
fairs may take a fortunate turn. Some 
of the assets that cannot at once be 
converted into money may be of a char- 
acter to justify the expectation that, if 
actual and open insolvency be avoided, 
they may be ultimately collected, and 
‘hus the ruin of the bank and its cred- 
‘tors be prevented. McDonald vs. 
Chemical Nat. Bank, 174 U. S. 610. 


But under the State statute, no such 
conservative action can be followed by 
the officers of the bank except at the 
risk of the penalties of fine and impris- 
onment. In such a case, the provisions of 
the Federal Statute would permit the 
Comptroller to withhold closing the 
bank and to give an opportunity to es- 
cape final insolvency. It would seem 
that such an exercise of discretion on 
the part of the Comptroller would, in 
many cases, be better for all concerned 
than the unyielding course of action 
prescribed by the State law. However, 
it is not our province to vindicate the 
policy of the Federal Statute, but to 
declare that it cannot be over-ridden by 
the policy of the State.” 


Protest— Officer Signing as 
Notary 

New York, Nov. 23, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Is there any reason why the assistant 
cashier of a bank may not protest paper 
payable at the bank? ma ¥. Z, 

Answer: It has been held in a num- 
ber of cases that an officer of a bank 
who is also a notary may protest taxes 
payable at the bank, even though the 
paper belongs to the bank. Nelson vs. 
First Nat. Bank, 69 Fed. Rep. 798; 
Moreland’s Assignee vs. Citizens Savings 
Bank, 97 Ky. 211; Dyckman vs. North- 
ridge, 1 App. Div. (N. Y.) 275. 


Joint Note — Presentment of 
Partners as Makers 


CLeveLaAnbD, Onto, Nov. 17, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: This bank discounted for A, a 
note made by B & C for $1,500. B & C 
are partners doing business under firm 
name of B & Co. When the note falls due 
must we present it to both B & Co. or will 
it be sufficient to present it to B alone. C 
resides in another town, and the note is 
not made payable at their place of busi- 
ness. Nore TEevier. 

Answer: Instru- 


The Negotiable 
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ments Law provides: “Where the per- 
sons primarily liable on the instrument 
are liable as partners, and no place of 
payment is specified, presentment for 
payment may be made to any one of 


them, even though there has been a 
dissolution of the firm.” (Sec. 3173 
W. Ohio Act.) In the case stated in 
the inquiry, therefore, presentment to 
C is not necessary. 
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Former Standard Oil Pipe Lines 


By Hunter Van B. Bera, or Poucu & Co. 


"THE pipe lines owned and controlled 

by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and its former sub- 
sidiaries embody a comprehensive sys- 
tem for the transportation of crude 
oil. This unbroken line of pipe con- 
tinues north from Baton Rouge, La., 
through the States of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, bisect- 
ing the mid-continental oil fields in the 
last two States, and then turns east- 
ward through Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New York and New Jersey, with a 
large line running through the Appa- 
lachian Oil Fields, which are partly 
situated in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. 

When the old Standard Oil Company 
was dissolved into its thirty-four com- 
ponent parts, each stockholder re- 
ceived his proportion of twelve differ- 
ent pipe line companies’ stocks. 

It might be of interest to give a very 
brief resumé of the records of these 
individual companies since last Decem- 
ber: 

The Buckeye Pipe Line Co. extends 
across the State of Ohio, with spurs 
into Cleveland, Toledo, Lima and Has- 
kins, supplying Refineries of the Solar 
Company and the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio. Incorporated in Ohio in 1886, 
capitalization $10,000,000, $50 par. It 
has paid dividends of $5 per share on 


March 15th, June 15th, Sept. 15th and 
Dec. 15th. The high price was $203, 
and it is now selling at $178. 

The Crescent Pipe Line Co. extends 
eastward from the Pennsylvania Oil 
Fields to Millway, Pa., where it con- 
nects with the National Transit Com- 
pany lines. It does a small business 
when compared with the other compa- 
nies. Incorporated in Pennsylvania in 
1891, capitalization $8,000,000, par 
value $50. Paid $1.50 dividends March 
15th, June 15th, Sept. 15th and Dec. 
16th. High price $86, present price 
$67. 

The Cumberland Pipe Line Co. is 
a small concern that gathers oil in 
Kentucky. It does no trunk line busi- 
ness, but turns its oil over to the Eu- 
reka Pipe Line Co. of West Virginia. 
Incorporated in Kentucky in 1901, cap- 
italization $1,000,000. Paid one divi- 
dend of $6 on Nov. 30. High price 
$110, present price $73. 

The Eureka Pipe Line Co. runs 
through West Virginia, doing both a 
gathering and trunk line business. In- 
corporated in West Virginia in 1890, 
capitalization $5,000,000. Paid a div- 
idend of 10 per cent. May Ist, one_of 
10 per cent. August Ist, and one of 
the same amount November Ist. Earns 
150 per cent. of dividend from collec- 
tion of oil. High price $455, last 
price $395. 
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The Indiana Pipe Line Co. collects 
oil from the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. at 
the Illinois border line and runs it to the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana plant at 
Whiting, and also does a trunk line 
business through the State, besides a 
collecting business from the Indiana 
Oil Fields. Incorporated in 1889 in 
Indiana, capitalization $5,000,000, par 
value $50. Paid a dividend of 6 per 
cent. May 15th, one of the same amount 
August 15th, and one of 8 per 
cent. Nov. 15. 
ent price $153. 

The National Transit Co. does both a 
trunk line and gathering business in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Its trunk lines 
with their connections supply the 
Vacuum Oil Co. at Olean, the Atlantic 
Refining Co.’s plants at Franklin, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburg, and also 
connects with the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, supply- 
ing the Bayonne Refineries and 
those at Baltimore. Incorporated 
in the State of Pennsylvania in 1881. 
Capitalization $12,727,575, par value 
$25. It has paid four dividends of 3 
per cent. March 16th, June 16th, Sept. 
16th and Dec. 16th. Its stock has sold 
up to $57 a share. The last price $45. 

The New York Transit Co. does 
merely a trunk line business through 
the State of New York, from Buffalo to 
the northern boundary of New Jersey, 
where it connects with the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and New York Co.’s 
lines to supply their refineries. Its 
gathering business is insignificant. In- 
corporated in the State of New York in 
1892. Capitalization $5,000,000, par 
100. Has paid three dividends of $10 
each, on April 15th, July 15th and Oc- 
tober 15th. High price $425. Pres- 
ent price $355. 

The Northern Pipe Line Co. does no 
gathering business, but is merely a 
irunk line running through northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. Incorporated in 
‘889 in Pennsylvania. Capitalization 
“4,000,000, par value $100. The com- 
vany paid two dividends of $5.00 on 
July 1st and Dee. 16th. High price 
5170, last price $120. 


High price $165, pres- 


The Ohio Oil Co. is mainly a produc- 
ing company, owning wells in the IIli- 
nois and Lima Oil Fields. It has a pipe 
line running east to New Jersey where 
it supplies the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey with oil for its refineries. 
This pipe line merely carries oil pro- 
duced by the Ohio Oil Co. Incorporat- 
ed in Ohio in 1887. Capitalization 
$15,000,000, par $25. It has paid div- 
idends on March 20th, June 20th, Sept. 
20th and Dec. 20th at the rate of $1.25 
per share. High price for the stock, 
$145, last price $124. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co. is also 
a producing company and owns val- 
uable wells in the mid-continental oil 
fields situated in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
It runs its oil from these fields to the 
refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, situated at Whiting. Capital- 
ization $18,000,000, par value $100. 
Paid a dividend of 7 per cent. March 
30th, one of 6 per cent. June 30th 
one of 6 per cent. September 30th, 
and one of 6 per cent. Nov. 30th. High 
price for the stock $350, last price 
$314. 

The Southern Pipe Line Co. does 
entirely a trunk line business in south- 
ern Pennsylvania, receiving its oil from 
the Eureka Pipe Line Co. and run- 
ning it east to Philadelphia, where it 
supplies a large plant of the Atlantic 
Refining Co. Incorporated in 1890 in 
Pennsylvania. Capitalization $10,000,- 
000, par value $100. It has paid divi- 
dends of 6 per cent. March Ist, 6 per 
cent. June Ist, 8 per cent. Sept. Ist, 
and 8 per cent. Dec. 2nd. High price 
of stock $320, last price $270. 

The Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe 
Line Co. receives some oil from the 
Pennsylvania oil fields, but most of its 
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business is trunk line, as it receives a 
large quantity of oil from the Eureka 
Pipe Line and carries it to Pittsburg 
to supply the Atlantic Refinery there, 
and turns some of it over to the Cres- 
cent Pipe Line to be transported east. 
Incorporated in 1885 in Pennsylvania. 
Capitalization $3,500,000, par value 
$100. It has paid dividends on April 
Ist, July Ist, Oct. Ist and Dec. 31st 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The stock 
has sold at $220, last price $175. 


The business of pipe lines may be 


divided into two trunk line 
and collecting oil from the wells. 
The latter, while very remuner- 
ative, is more speculative, for the rea- 
son that when the production of an 
oil field decreases or gives out the in- 
come from this source is entirely cut 
off. While many pipe line companies 
make a large percentage of their net 
revenue from gathering oil, some of the 
lines have been mainly constructed for 
trunk line business, and are, there- 
fore, assured of continuous revenue, be- 
cause if the oil in their territory gives 
out they transport oil from other lo- 
calities. 

To a good many people the situa- 
tion regarding the power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission over pipe 
lines seems to be considerably confused. 
Among the twelve pipe line companies 
that formerly belonged to the Standard 
Oil Co., only two, viz.: Prairie Oil and 
the Ohio Oil Co., have not always been 
under their jurisdiction. Prairie Oil 
Co. and the Ohio Oil Co. are both pro- 
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parts, 


ducing concerns and own pipe lines 
solely for their own use. All the other 
companies have regularly filed rates 
with this commission in accordance with 
their charters. It is thought, however, 
that in the event of a reduction of 
trunk line rates, which constitute only 
a part of the total, earnings would 
not be reduced enough to change the 
present dividends that are now being 
paid on the stocks of these companies. 

Since these stocks were distributed to 
the Standard Oil stockholders they 
have enjoyed an excellent market, 
which has steadily improved. Last 
December when they were first traded 
in, the market was entirely “over the 
counter,” that is, between houses with 
10 to 20 points between the bid and 
asked prices. Now these stocks are 
quoted in all the daily morning and 
evening papers, with the bid and asked 
prices very close together. The trading 
in them has grown to such an ex- 
tent that besides the “over the counter 
market” they enjoy considerable activ- 
ity on the New York curb where a 
ready market may always be found. 
In fact, the market has grown so broad 
in these securities that banks who 
previously would not accept them as 
security for loans will now lend on 
them; this is partly due to the ready 
market which they now enjoy and also 
to the information that is gradually 
coming to the general public in regard 
to the value of their plants, capaci- 
ties, earnings and dividends. As only 
one of these companies has any out- 
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standing bonds (Prairie Oil Co.) and 
the return on the investment at the 
present prices is as high as 1114 per 


[‘ a period of doubt and hesitancy 

in the stock market the convertible 
bonds usually derive increased interest. 
Whether this will be true at present is 
more doubtful since several issues of 
railroad convertibles are already, be- 
cause of the market position of the cor- 
responding shares, selling well above 
their investment value. This is true of 
the Atchison convertible 4s of 1955 
and the four per cent. convertibles of 
Atlantic Coast Line and Norfolk & 
Western, although the recent market 
decline has reduced the premium on 
these issues. 

Among the convertibles which still 
give a fair yield and yet which carry 
a call of some attraction are the St. 
Paul 414s, issued this year. These St. 
Paul bonds are not convertible until 
June 1, 1917, but the conversion priv- 
ilege on the stock is at par, and if the 
St. Paul system makes the recovery in 
earning power that it now promises, 
the convertible bonds have ample possi- 
bilities for advance, while at the same 
time their interest rate and security 


The Railroad “ Convertibles ”’ 


CompiLep By HaypEen, STONE & Co. 







cent., they appear, when carefully se- 
lected, to make most attractive invest- 
ments. 





give good protection against a decline. 

In the Union Pacific convertible 4s 
there have been no conversions and a 
lesser market activity during the past 
two years. The conversion price on 
the stock is 175. These convertibles, 
however, also give a fair investment 
return at present price. They should 
appeal to purchasers of securities who 
have some expectation that the gen- 
eral market eventually will go higher, 
and yet who wish to have some protec- 
tion against a decline. The Southern 
Pacific convertible 4s, with a call on 
the stock at 130, are in much the same 
position as the Union Pacific converti- 
bles. 

The New Haven convertible 31s are 
now a much smaller issue, two-thirds 
of the original amount having been 
converted. They yield about four per 
cent on the investment at present and 
at a price of 90 carry a call on New 
Haven stock at a little above 135, the 
conversion rate being 150. 

One of the most attractive converti- 
bles from the standpoint of investment 

31 
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return is the Chesapeake & Ohio 414s, 
which yield a little over five per cent. 
at 93. Their conversion privilege is 
not so valuable, as the conversion rate 
for the stock is at par and Chesapeake 
& Ohio’s highest price was 92, made 
in 1910. The stock is earning approxi- 
mately seven per cent. and paying five 
per cent. 

The issue of railroad convertibles in 
which the greatest speculation centres 
at the present time is the Atchison con- 
vertible 4s of 1960, the conversion 
privilege on these bonds beginning 
on June 1, 1913. This is also the 


Original 


Amount Outstanding 
$76,992,000 $18,872,000 


Atchison 4s 1955 
Atchison 4s 1960 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s..... 1939 


43,686,000 
23,562,500 
25,569,000 
34,893,500 
75,000,000 
$1,137,000 
30,000,000 
31,390,000 


St. Paul 414s 

Union Pacific 4s 

Southern Pacific 4s 

New Haven 314s.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 414s... 
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largest issue of railroad convertibles 
now in the market, except for the 
Pennsylvania 314s of 1915, which have 
not been active for several years. Pres- 
ent possibilities of the Atchison con- 
vertibles of 1960 are based on the 
probable price at which Atchison com- 
mon shares will sell next June, when 
conversion begins. In the meantime 
these bonds are selling approximately 
three points below the current price of 
Atchison common. 

A summary of the several issues of 
convertibles mentioned is given here- 
with: 


Conversion Cony. 
Ends Rate 


June 1, 100 
June 1, 100 
Jan. 15, 135 
June 1, 100 
June 1, 100 
July 1, 175 
June 1, 130 

1, 

1, 


Conversion 
Begins 


Now 


1918 
1923 
1920 
1917 
1922 
1917 
1919 
1916 
1920 


Current 
June 1, 1913 
Current 
Current 
June 1, 1917 
Current 
Current 
Current 
Current 


43,686,000 
6,961,940 
5,017,000 

34,893,500 

36,738,300 

$1,137,000 

10,333,050 

31,390,000 


Jan. 150 
Feb. 100 


The Tariff and the Market 


By H. P. Taytor, or H. P. Taytor & Co. 


HE next administration bids fair 
to consist primarily of a chroni- 
cle of events centering around and 
about the tariff. No one can now fore- 
cast what action will be taken after 
March 4 1913. This much can be as- 
sumed—a wide gulf will separate what 
party leaders may earnestly endeavor 
to accomplish in fulfiliment of pledges 
made in the canvass and what Congress 
will ultimately grant. This is the rec- 
ord of tariff measures as a whole, the 
most prominent examples within the 
memory of the present generation be- 
ing the Wilson-Gorman act of 1894 
and the Payne-Aldrich disappointment 
of 1909. 
General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate for President in 


1880, gave expression to the abiding 
truism that “the tariff is a local issue.” 
In the interim, the localities have in- 
creased many fold and their sphere of 
influence has widened by reason of the 
growth of the country and the estab- 
lishment of new industries, the pros- 
perity of which is presumed to be de- 
pendent upon the protective tariff. 
The Republican platform, in 1908, sol- 
emnly promised a reduction in the tariff 
in line with the theory that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and producer is en- 
titled to a reasonable profit above the 
cost of labor at home and abroad. 
President Taft approved the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, in spite of the fact that 
serious differences of opinion arose 
among members of his party in Senate 
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and House about the wisdom and jus- 
tice exemplified in that measure. The 
President boldly endorsed the bill at 
Winona, Minnesota, and less than two 
months later the country expressed its 
opinion in a manner which changed the 
complexion of Congress. It then be- 
came a foregone conclusion that the 
tariff would be the issue in 1912. 


Cueck Trape RevivaL? 


At the first session of the sixty-first 
Congress, several acts were passed by 
both Houses by which existing sched- 
ules were vitally amended, and Presi- 
dent Taft promptly earned the distinc- 
tion of having vetoed more tariff bills 
than any of his predecessors. His po- 
sition may be classed as consistent, and 
it may have been necessary to use the 
veto power so regularly, because of in- 
adequate knowledge in determining the 
amount of duty to be levied and be- 
cause of danger to American industry. 
Of course, there is a marked difference 
of opinion on this subject and also on 
President Taft’s arguments in favor of 
a permanent tariff commission, but, 
having frankly conceded that re- 
arrangement of impost taxes is desira- 
ble, it does seem as if comparatively 
little harm would have resulted if at 
least one of these bills had been given 
a trial. Governor Wilson, at heart, is 
a free trader, and it is betraying no 
confidence to state that his friends are 
regretting that the spirit expressed in 
his letter of acceptance is being rele- 
gated further and further into the back- 
ground. In that document he made 
clear his individual preference, but 
suggested that, while the tariff should 
be sharply revised, moderate changes 
be made from year to year in order 
that business might not be hampered 
nor industry injured. His _ recent 


characterizations of the beneficiaries 
of protection and his strong advocacy 
of remedial legislation have tended to 
create some apprehension that his elec- 
tion may check the remarkable revival 
in trade of the past nine months. 


PRECEDENT. 


That such apprehension is based on 
an unsound hypothesis is open to argu- 
ment. Protectionists proclaim their 
anxiety finds justification in the record 
of the opposition. But no one imag- 
ines that any party, on coming into 
power, would deliberately wreck its 
hope of further endorsement, or of 
keeping upon the statutes the laws it 
may be able to place therein, by a too 
radical reversal of a long entrenched 
economic policy. It would be equally 
absurd to assert that, if the tariff is 
revised along the lines proposed in the 
Democratic platform, there would be a 
repetition of the disaster occurring in 
1893 and after. The situation then 
developed from well-known causes, 
among which might be mentioned the 
bursting of the land boom in the West, 
the poorest crops in many years, the 
reaction from an over-extended credit, 
the craze for fiat money and the in- 
solvency of many railroads, not only 
because of the panic, but quite as much 
on account of inflation and spoliation. 
It was not until 1898, or five years 
later, that the country again began to 
prosper, and it was an abundant har- 
vest that was largely instrumental in 
changing conditions. There was a 
spasmodic recovery in 1895, just as 
there was in 1909, but the time had not 
then arrived when readjustment was 
completed. And it was nearly five 
years subsequent to the financial break- 
down in 1907 before the requirements 
of a rapidly growing nation were of 
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sufficient volume to absorb the availa- 
ble producing capacity. As in 1898, 
the harvest of the year has given the 
mcvement a stability, and perhaps a 
permanency, that could not be other- 
wise secured. The estimated value of 
our leading crops in 1912 is $10,000,- 
000,000, which is real as well as new 
wealth. Its radiating influence has 


given an impetus to trade and indus- 
try that cannot be reckoned in figures. 
Yet while nature, in her bounty, has 
greatly endowed the United States, less 


favoritism has been manifested across 
the sea, and our exportable surplus of 
foodstuffs promises to be readily 
taken at a satisfactory price to the 
American farmer. This abundance ap- 
pears at a time when there is a great 
probability that the basis of value on 
which most of our products rest is to 
be revised. 


Points or Conract. 


A list of corporations which revision 
would affect to a greater or less ex- 
tent includes the United States Steel 
Corporation and the many independent 
iron and steel companies, the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, the 
American Woolen Company, the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Company, the Na- 
ticnal Lead Company, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, the American 
Window Glass Company, the American 
Hide and Leather Company, the Amer- 
ican Linseed Company, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, the American 
Can Company, the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, as well as nu- 
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merous other prominent concerns, the 
management of which sincerely believes 
that an approach to freer international 
trade relations means materially small- 
er earnings and probable failure to 
maintain present rates of payments to 
stockholders. It is argued that pre- 
vailing industrial activity can be part- 
ly credited to world-wide demand for 
products of all descriptions. Certainly 
our export movement tends to justify 
this assertion and authorities every- 
where predict further expansion. The 
advance in prices has been fully as 
sharp in articles on which there is no 
protection as on others inside the tariff 
wall. Copper and petroleum are cases 
in point. And it might be stated in 
this connection that laborers in these 
industries command high wages at all 
times, whereas in the textile trade, in 
which the average duty is not far from 
80 per cent., workers experience great 
difficulty in eking out a mere existence. 
This merely illustrates the complexity 
of the problem. 
ExtreMe Caution NECESSARY. 

Wisdom dictates that extreme cau- 
tion be exercised in dealing with the 
tariff. Among men who believe in the 
principle of tariff for revenue only 
there is frank acknowledgment that 
trade and industry will be immediately 
affected if there is likelihood of insist- 
ence upon drastic action instead of 
gradual changes. Prosperity has re- 
turned not because of party adminis- 
tration, either through promise or per- 
formance, but in spite of all the hin- 
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drances that politics has originated or 
developed. ‘That tariff exactions are 
inordinate is conceded by all parties, 
but the subject should be treated as 
an economic policy requiring delicate 
adjustment and not as a reward or a 
punishment according to the political 
affliation of the following in control 
of the government. It is taken for 
granted that, on a low tariff, earnings 
on capital and wages of labor must 
suffer. Long before the next Con- 


gress could be called in extra session 
the stock market will have put securi- 
ties at a level indicative of prospective 
results after legislation has become an 
accomplished fact. But to state that, 
estimated on schedules approved by the 
Democratic House of Representatives 
at the recent session, companies en- 
gaged in the production of highly pro- 
tected commodities would be unable to 
disburse any dividends upon their com- 
mon stocks is unworthy of discussion. 


The Bonds to Buy 


By A. M. CoLtuens, witn C. H. Boynton & Co. 


“—= present time offers excellent op- 

portunities for advantagecus in- 
vestment in certain types of bonds. The 
various favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors in the situation which influence this 
conclusion are as follows: 

Tending to repress any improvement 
in the generel] situation is the outlook 
for a period of generally higher inter- 
est rates than have prevailed for the 
past two years, with the consequent 
disposition on the part of banks and 
institutions to utilize their funds along 
straight banking lines rather than for 
nvestment. In addition, European 
iolities and the possibility of war loans 
s unsettling to the international bond 
iarket. The large flotations of pre- 
‘erred stock issues have consumed a 
onsiderable quantity of available in- 

stment funds and the very apparent 
ecessity of general heavy new finan- 
ing on the part of railreads and in- 
ustries are further factors which, 
vhen considered by themselves alone, 

em depressing. 


FAVORABLE. 

The favorable elements in the situa- 
tion more than counterbalance the un- 
favorable ones mentioned. Higher in- 
terest rates have prevailed a sufficient 
length of time to have -trought about 
a considerable portion of the conse- 
quent liquidation of bonds by institu- 
tions and have produced an attractive 
price level. During the past two years 
of enforced liquidation and economy on 
the part of industries and individuals 
there has been constant selling of in- 
vestment securities. General business 
now shows evidence of having turned 
toward continued improvement and ac- 
tivity which will produce a new excess 
of incomes, a certain proportion of 
which should be available for bond in- 
vestment. Politics, although poten- 
tially important as regards stocks, can- 
not have a disturbing influence on 
bonds. If the political outlook is re- 
garded favorably, industry will be all 
the more active and excess incomes will 
increase. If regarded unfavorably, 
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some of the money which would other- 
wise seek more speculative investment 
would turn to bonds for greater protec- 
tion. 

New financing on a large scale will 
be inevitable with any industrial awak- 
ening and if attempted along the lines 
of straight mortgage-bonds will prob- 
ably have the effect of further de- 
pressing the price of the present out- 
standing mortgage bonds. It would 
seem probable, however, especially if 
the period is one of attractive specula- 
tive possibilities, that, for successful 
flotation, a considerable portion of the 
new financing will be accomplished 
through the medium of obligating 
equities by common stock or converti- 
ble bond issues. Such action would 
not draw heavily on the supply of in- 
vestment funds. 


THEREFORE. 


Considering these factors in the in- 
vestment outlook there can be recom- 
mended at the present time: 


(1) Industrial bonds having large equi- 
ties and a record of ample earning pro- 
tection. 

(2) Railroad bonds selling below par, 
having the protection of junior securities 
recently issued. Choice should preferably 
be made of securities where the total 
amount of bonds authorized under the 
mortgage is already outstanding and ab- 
sorbed for investment. 

(3) Bonds of railroads where operating 
conditions show constructive betterment due 
to advantageous traffic agreements or new 
industrial situations. 

(4) Securities of companies whose capi- 
tal requirements have already been so ar- 
ranged as to need new financing in the im- 
mediate future. 

(5) Selected convertible bonds selling on 
or near an investment basis. 


The Rate of Interest 


OMMENTING on the great out- 
put of new securities at high 
rates, Warren W. Erwin & Co. say: 
Few, perhaps, realize the tremen- 
dous increase in recent years, of bonds, 
mortgages, notes and other certificates 
of indebtedness. Fewer, still, appre- 
ciate the fact that the rate of interest 
on the world’s public and private debts 
is rising at a rapid rate. If these two 
processes continue much longer at their 
present rate of growth, the world’s 
debtors will be hopelessly swamped. 
Hundreds of billions of debts bearing 
rates of three to eight per cent. con- 
stitute an almost unbearable burden 
upon industry. Estimating the inter- 
est-bearing debts of the world at 
$300,000,000,000 (a rough guess) and 
the average rate of interest at five per 
cent., we have an annual interest 
charge of $15,000,000,000 a year, or an 
average of $10 apiece for all of the 
world’s inhabitants. As nearly all of 
this indebtedness is owed by about 
one-third of the world’s inhabitants the 
annual per capita charge on _ these 


debtors is about $25 and the per fam- 
il charee more than $100. 

If this is (as we believe) a fair es- 
timate it is evident that the breaking 
point is not many years off. Civiliza- 
tion must soon repudiate or sink under 
the weight of this awful burden of 
debt. We are of the oninon that the 
average rate of interest, while it may 
increase some in the next year or two, 
will not, during the next ten years, 
average much higher than at present. 
The increasing supply and depreciating 
value of ~old does not necessitate a 
constantly increasing rate of interest. 
When the rate of interest on money 
has advanced sufficiently above the nor- 
mal rate of interest on capital to coun- 
teract the decreasing purchasing power 
of the principal of a debt the money 
rate of interest should cease to rise. 
This result may be about accomplished 
at present. If so, the creditors have 
caucht up with the debtors and neither 
will gain nor lose while the world’s 
price level continues to rise at the pres- 
ent rate of speed. 
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AND CIVIC CENTER 


SSE E AN ALE, LIED 


THE ORNAMENTAL GROUP OF HEROIC PROPORTIONS SURMOUNTING THE FORTY-SECOND 
STREET FACADE, REPRESENTING MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL FORCE 


The New Grand Central Terminal 
in New York 


S one of the great factors in our 
industrial and commercial de- 
velopment the railroads are always a 
subject of interest to the banker. It is 
believed, therefore, that the following 
description of the new Grand Central 
Terminal in New York, which is now 
nearing completion and will be opened 
to the public this month, will be found 
of special interest to readers of Tue 
BaNKERS MaGazine, for it deals with 
one of the notable railway improve- 
ments of the times, and it has been 
aptly said that this great terminal ex- 
presses the best thought and highest 
skill of architect and engineer, not only 
of the present but running back to the 
inaster builders of Greece and Rome. 
In the construction of this monumen- 
al gateway the dominant idea has been 
0 combine beauty and magnitude with 
convenience and serviceability so that 


the travellers from all parts of the 
country, and those from abroad, may 
go about the terminal with as little 
confusion as in passing from one room 
to another in their own homes. 


HIsToRIcAL. 


The history of the development of 
the terminal facilities of the New 
York Central Lines in New York city 
may be said to epitomize the growth of 
the city during the last eighty years. 
From the days when the railroad cars 
were hauled by horses from just back 
of the City Hall up Center street to a 
little station at Fourteenth street, each 
successive step has been a marked ad- 
vance, culminating in the newest and 
greatest railroad terminal in the world. 

The first station of any considerable 
size was built in 1857 on Fourth avenue 
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from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
street on a part of the site now occu- 
pied by Madison Square Garden. This 
was considered a fine structure in its 
day, but it is worth mentioning that it 
could be set down in the great main 


concourse of the new terminal with 


plenty of room to spare all around. 
The Twenty-sixth street station be- 
came in a few years too small to ac- 
commodate the growing traffic and in 
first Grand Central 


1869 the Station 
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was begun on Forty-second street and 
Park avenue and completed two years 
later. It was the greatest station of 
its time and people came to see it from 
far and near. It was thought to be 
large enough for many years to come, 
but in ten years it was necessary to 
build an addition to accommodate in- 
coming trains, and in 1898 the traffic 
had so far outgrown it that extensive 
alterations and enlargements had to be 
made, giving a capacity of sixty thou- 
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THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, N. Y. tl 





THE MAIN TERMINAL BUILDING, DESIGNED ULTIMATELY FOR OUTGOING PASSENGERS ONLY 


sand passengers a day. This last sta- 
tion is the one that was torn down to 
make room for the new terminal. 

When the first Grand Central Sta- 
tion was built it was away uptown; 
almost, it might be said, in the open 
country. But being the only station in 
New York city, it became the center of 
an active development. The _ great 
hotels, amusement places and the retail 
stores saw an advantage in being with- 
in easy reach of it; the famous resi- 
dence and club district sprang up 
around it; many of the most beautiful 
buildings in the city were erected with- 
in a short distance of it, and thus it is 
that to-day Grand Central is in the very 
heart of the district that the visitor 
te New York wishes most to see, and 
not, as railroad stations often are, in 
an obscure or unattractive part of the 
city. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


It is a comparatively easy matter to 
dig a hole, lay tracks and put up a 
building, but to rebuild a station under 
traffic, change the entire plant so that 
not a vestige of the old remained, keep 
800 trains running and handle from 
75,000 to 100,000 passengers a day, 
was a proposition alive with engineer- 
ing and operating problems. To do 
this, the first thing required was more 


room; large purchases of land were 
made abutting Lexington, Park and 
Madison avenues, increasing the area 
from twenty-three acres in the old ter- 
minal to seventy-nine acres in the new, 
including both levels of tracks. As 
each new track or group of tracks was 
finished a corresponding number of old 
ones were abandoned and traffic went 
on without interruption. How well 
this problem of building a terminal and 
operating trains at the same time has 
been worked out is illustrated by the 
travel over Labor Day last year. Dur- 
ing the eight days from August 30 to 
September 6, the number of people in 
and out of the terminal totaled 944,- 
000. There were 4,826 trains handled 
during this same period with an average 
delay of but twenty-one seconds per 
train, which is as nearly perfect a 
record’as the most skillful operation 
can effect. 


A New Civic CEnrer. 


The New York Central Lines are 
engaged in an undertaking vastly 
greater than the building of a rail- 
road terminal alone. To build a ter- 
minal, the best that could be devised 
was the primary thought, but along 
with that as the plans were developed 
came the larger thought of the utiliza- 
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INCLINED WALK OR RAMP FROM THE SUBWAY TO THE SUBURBAN CONCOURSE. A BEAUTIFUL 
MARBLE CORRIDOR FORTY FEET WIDE 


tion of the property over the yards for 
building purposes. This is the most 
original and in many respects the most 
distinctive phase of the development 
and it has called into being a beautiful 
civic center of which not only the citi- 
zens of New York but the entire coun- 
try may well feel proud. It was made 
possible by the use of electricity instead 
of steam as motive power. The tracks 
were depressed below the street level, 
Park avenue and the cross streets from 
Forty-fifth street to Fifty-sixth street 
built in, thus reclaiming about twenty 
city blocks and throwing the entire area 
open for building purposes. 

Where other idealistic group plans 
have failed or remained incomplete be- 
cause dependent upon appropriations 
by the city, this one will succeed be- 
cause of its earning power. The prop- 
erty over the railroad yards when 
leased will turn in a large revenue and 
help to pay interest on the large amount 
of capital involved in the terminal and 
co-related improvement. 

A point worthy of note in this con- 
nection is the great increase in the 


value of realty on Forty-second street 
and Park, Madison and Lexington 
avenues, in property abutting the ter- 
minal but not owned by the railroad 
company. The elimination of the 
smoky railroad yards, opening of 
streets where none existed before and 
the rearing of beautiful buildings have 
had a wonderful effect on the charac- 
ter of the community round about. 


Tue Main 


In designing the main terminal build- 
ing the exterior finish of which is 
granite and Indiana limestone, the ar- 
chitects had in mind an expression of 
the old terminal idea, which is a gate- 
way to a city, hence the central part 
of the facade is in the form of a tri- 
umphal arch of monumental propor- 
tions surmounted by a statuary group 
representing Progress, Mental and 
Physical force. The style has some- 
thing of the Doric motive modified by 
the French Renaissance with only 
enough ornamentation to relieve the 
severity of the classic lines. As one 
of the architects expressed it: “It is 
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THE GREAT OUTBOUND CONCOURSE. LARGE ENOUGH TO ACCOMMODATE FIFTEEN REGIMENTS OF 
INFANTRY AT ONE TIME. FINISHED IN BOTTICINO MARBLE AND BUFF COLORED STONE 


not an Art Museum nor a Hall of 
Fame, but a place of dignified simplic- 
ity, easy of access and comfortable.” 

One of the unique features of the 
building that means a great deal to 
the City of New York, because it opens 
up a new north and south thorough- 
fare, is the overhead street. It is by 
this street that Park avenue (which 
is carried over Forty-second street on 
a viaduct) passes around the station 
and continues north from Forty-fifth 
street. The establishment of this new 
avenue will tend greatly to relieve the 
congestion on Fifth avenue. From the 
overhead street there will be a cab 
entrance to the east side of the station, 
enabling vehicles coming up Park 
avenue from south of Forty-second 
street to drive directly into the station 
and after discharging their passengers 
leave the station on the Vanderbilt 
avenue side. 

Inside the main terminal building 
are the waiting rooms, concourse, bag- 





gage-rooms, retiring rooms, informa- 
tion bureaus and all the other features 
of a railroad station. Some idea of the 
size may be had when it is understood 
the total area of the rooms for the 
public is six acres, or about the size 
of Madison Square, New York, and 
that thirty thousand people can be ac- 
commodated therein at one time without 
crowding. 
Tue Concourse. 


The outbound concourse, the prin- 
cipal feature of the main building, 
is a magnificent room, 275 feet long, 
120 feet wide and 125 feet high. Only 
when standing under its vaulted ceil- 
ing can its impressive proportions be 
appreciated and even then one hardly 
realizes that it could accommodate fif- 
teen regiments of infantry. It is fin- 
ished in Botticino marble and _ buff- 
tinted stone which, under the light that 
falls softly through six great dome- 
shaped windows, gives a most pleasing 
and cheery effect. 
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WOMEN’S ROOM. RESTFUL AND ATTRACTIVE IN A DEGREE UNUSUAL IN PUBLIC ROOMS 


In the concourse are the facilities formation bureaus, ete., and from the 
usually found in the waiting-room of a moment a passenger enters the room 
railroad station, i. e. ticket office, bag- the fact will be apparent that the great- 
gage-checking booth, parcel room, in- est care has been taken in planning it. 





MEN’S ROOM. SPACIOUS AND COMFORTABLE 
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The facilities are arranged so that the 
movement of the traveller is a progres- 
sive one, the ticket window coming first, 
the Pullman window next, then the 
baggage-checking office and so on. No 
steps will have to be retraced. 

Another feature that will contribute 
greatly to the convenience and peace of 
mind of the public is the arrangement 
of train gates and indicators. Imme- 
diately upon entering the concourse the 





THE HEATING AND LIGHTING PLANT, FIFTIETH STREET, LEXINGTON TO PARK AVENUES. 
BUILDING ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS OCCUPIED BY THIE ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 


it easy to enter and leave the trains by 
the adoption of high station platforms 
which are on a level with the car plat- 
forms and the passengers are thus 
saved the energy necessary to climb up 
or down three and half feet of car 
steps. 

Underneath the main concourse is the 
suburban concourse, which is about the 
same dimensions excepting as to the 
height of ceiling. It is laid out in the 





THE 
BUILDING 


ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS THE RAILROAD BRANCH OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


train gates are in full view and the in- 
dicators so conspicuous that the desired 
track and train can be located from any 
part of the room. For instance, a per- 
son purchasing a ticket at the ticket 
office which is located on the south side 
of the concourse has only to look across 
the room to see the train gate through 
which he will pass to his train. The 
public will not go uncertainly hither 
and thither looking for their trains; 
they could hardly miss the right place 
even if they tried. From the concourse 
passengers proceed to the train room, 
which is reached by broad ramps of 
easy grade, the difference in level 
heing only three feet. 

The same care used in planning the 
concourse has been exercised in making 


same convenient manner and provides 
the same facilities as the main con- 
course. In planning this great terminal 
the railroad company has given par- 
ticular consideration to the comfort and 
convenience of suburban passengers af- 
fording them the same facilities as the 
through travellers enjoy. 

The most beautiful and striking fea- 
ture of the suburban level is the main 
ramp from the subway to the concourse. 
It is a marble corridor forty feet wide 
descending at a gentle slope between 
the main waiting-room and concourse. 
Its location between these two rooms 
with their lofty ceiling gives it an im- 
pressive height. It is flanked by the 
great columns of the main concourse 
through which a glimpse of that beau- 
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tiful room is had. The sunlight falls 
softly through windows high above and 
by night the walk is illuminated by five 
mammoth bronze eléctroliers of won- 
drous beauty and ornate design, sus- 
pended by ornamental bronze chains. 


Waritinac-Rooms. 


The waiting-room, located between 
the main concourse and Forty-second 
street, is unique in station construction 
in that it is designed to serve as a place 
where travellers may wait in comfort 
and quiet. It is a very spacious room 
artistically treated in buff stone and 
marble and so located that it is unneces- 
sary to pass through it in going to or 
from the trains and is thus free from 
the hurrying crowds. 

Adjoining the waiting-room are the 
men’s and women’s rooms, lavatories 
and toilets, and convenient of access, 
the barber-shop, manicure parlors, baths 
and private dressing-rooms. 
named are a new feature in railroad 
stations and one that will prove a great 
convenience, providing as they do fa- 
cilities for changing one’s apparel and 
removing the stains of travel. For the 
use of these rooms a nominal charge 
will be made. 

The women’s waiting-room has been 
made especially attractive. It has a 
quartered oak floor and wainscoting; is 
filled with comfortable movable chairs 
and there are of course maids in at- 
tendance. It is restful and attractive 
in a degree unusual in public rooms. 
Adjoining this room is a_ telephone 
room for the exclusive use of ladies. 
An added convenience are hair-dressing 
parlors and a women’s shoe polishing 
room attended by girls in blue uni- 
forms. 

There is a valet for the men who 
will clean and press clothes. There are 
also private barber-shops. A traveller 
can telegraph ahead and reserve one 
ot these shops thus making sure of im- 
m diate attention and at the same time 
er joying privacy. As a matter of fact 
pessengers arriving at Grand Central 
T:rminal in business or travelling at- 
ti:> may change to evening clothes and 
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These last. 
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have the personal service of valet, maid 
and manicure and go forth to dinner, 
theatre, opera or any other social func- 
tion dressed and groomed for the oc- 
easion. The terminal has been aptly 
called the travellers “other home” from 
the completeness of the facilities it 
places at command. 

There is also a rest-room with med- 
ical attendants for any one taken sud- 
denly ill and requiring the attention of 
nurse or physician. If necessary the 
sufferer can from this room be placed 
in an ambulance without being subject 
to the gaze of the crowds. 


RESTAURANT. 


Adjoining the concourse on_ the 
suburban level is the restaurant which 
has been planned with great care and 
in which every appointment will be of 
the best. Ordinarily a station restau- 
rant does not appeal strongly to travel- 
lers. This one will be as fine as any 
in the best hotels in point of service 
and equipment. Thousands of dollars 
have been spent in fitting it up and 
from the immaculate kitchen, with every 
modern appliance, down to the smallest 
detail, everything will be of the best. 
It is such an inviting room, being ar- 
tistically treated by a series of Gusta- 
vino arches of cream colored tile, giving 
a grotto like effect, that no one will 
want to pass without taking a meal. 


Ticket OFFices. 


The ticket offices are located on the 
concourse taking up pretty nearly the 
entire south side. There are in all 
forty-eight windows, enough to provide 
facilities for ticketing an almost count- 
less number of people without delay. 
Entering from the street or subway the 
ticket offices are on the direct line of 
travel so that it is but the operation of 
a moment to purchase a ticket and pro- 
ceed to the train just across the con- 
course. 


BaaeGaGe CHECKING. 
The baggage checking counters are 


on the east side of the concourse on 
both the suburban and express levels. 
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The checking arrangement is typical of 
the conveniences installed. The travel- 
ler will not have to go to the baggage 
room. All he will have to do is to pre- 
sent his railroad ticket and transfer 
claim check at the checking stand. 
He will receive in exchange for his 
claim check a baggage check, the claim 
check being sent by pneumatic tube to 
the baggage room to identify the piece 
to be checked. A very simple and 
expeditious operation, much better than 
the old-fashioned way of going to the 
baggage room, as the passenger does 
not leave the concourse from which he 
is to board his train. 


BaGGaGce SuBpways. 


Underneath the lower level of tracks 
are two transverse subways, one under 
Forty-third street and the other under 
Forty-fifth street. Outgoing baggage 
is loaded on electric trucks and sent 
down by huge elevators to the baggage 
subway. The trucks are then sent 
through the subway and lifted by ele- 
vators to the track level. The baggage 
is then transferred to the designated 
train. The operation is reversed for the 
incoming trains. By this arrangement 
the passenger platforms are kept free 
of baggage trucks, a nuisance ordinarily 
encountered in railroad stations. 


Suops. 


Within the terminal buildings proper 
there will be all sorts of specialty shops, 
providing everything that a travel- 
ler could possibly need—haberdashery, 
toilet articles, hats, millinery, grips, suit 
cases, drugs, etc. If a person arrives 
at the station having forgotten some 
such article, the facilities are at hand 
for immediately supplying the need. 


SANITATION. 


The terminal buildings being of stone 
and marble construction are of course 
easily kept in an absolutely clean 
and sanitary condition. To assure the 
same cleanliness in the train room a 
type of construction entirely different 
from the rock-ballasted road-bed, used 


in the open, has been adopted. Th: 
construction is of creosoted yellow pine 
blocks set in concrete and the rails fas- 
tened thereto. by screw spikes. The 
first cost of this construction is heavy, 
but the maintenance charges are low in 
comparison and cleanliness is assured. 
Water pipes are carried under the plat- 
forms adjoining the tracks and it is 
but the matter of a moment to attach a 
hose and thoroughly flush the road bed, 
the water being carried off immediately 


by drains. 


VENTILATION. 


As the train rooms, the suburban 
concourse and _ several other public 
rooms are of necessity beneath the sur- 
face of the street, great care has been 
given to the matter of ventilation. 
There are large spaces opening well up 
above the street level from which fresh 
air is drawn by specially constructed 
machinery and circulated through the 
subsurface parts of the station. The 
air in the suburban concourse will be 
completely changed every ten minutes. 
This is accomplished without subject- 
ing the public to unpleasant draughts. 
Exhausts scientifically placed complete 
the operation of this constant changing 
of the air. 


Evevators To GENERAL OFFICEs. . 


The general offices of the company 
are directly accessible from the station 
proper. Passengers having occasion to 
go thereto may take elevators that touch 
every level of the terminal and run to 
the office floors. 


PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Very careful consideration has been 
given to the matter of making it easy 
to obtain information. 

Timid travellers may ask questions 
with no fear of being rebuffed by hur- 
rying train men, or imposed upon by 
hotel runners, chauffeurs or others in 
blue uniforms. Men especially pro- 
vided to answer the traveller’s every 
question are scattered throughout the 
Terminal in uniforms so different from 
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the conventional blue that no one can 
possibly mistake them. 

To be sure, there is small need of 
questions, for the arriving passenger 
can go but one way, while the depart- 
ing one has but to lift his eyes on 
entering the station to see the trains, 
to which signs supply all needed di- 
rections. A great deal of study was 
devoted to these signs in order that 
enough might be provided without mak- 
ing them so numerous as to be con- 
fusing, to place them where they could 
not be overlooked by those whom they 
concerned, and to make their legends 
unmistakable 

For those who want additional in- 
formation provision has been made on 
a scale not equalled in any other rail- 
road terminal. Even the humble red- 
capped porters, whose chief business is 
to wait on travellers, are carefully 
drilled until they can supply readily 
and courteously all ordinary informa- 
tion about trains. Should they be un- 
able to answer a question they do not 
direct the inquirer to some one else; 
instead, they escort him to one of the 
attendants in gray frock coats and 
white caps who are walking encyclope- 
dias. If by any chance the white cap 
is unable to answer the question he, in 
turn, will escort the inquirer, or send a 
red cap with him to some one who can 
enlighten him. 

In short, personal service is the key- 
note to which everything in this rail- 
road palace is attuned. While facili- 
ties have been provided for handling a 
quarter of a million persons a day, each 
one is made to feel that he is the only 
passenger the New York Central has, 
and that it is afraid of losing him. 


Evectrié SIGNAL System. 


Safety naturally combines with com- 
fort and no description of the terminal 
would be complete without reference to 
the all-electric signal system, the only 
one of the kind in the United States. 
The main signal tower is located - at 
lorty-ninth street. This tower is a 
four--story building below the street 
level, and houses the interlocking ma- 


chines by which the switches and sig- 
nals are operated. The machine for 
the suburban level is the largest ever 
constructed and has 400 levers, each of 
which operates a switch or signal. On 
the floor above is a machine with 362 
levers operating the switches and sig- 
nals on the express level. To each 
forty levers a man is assigned who 
works under the instructions of a train 
director, who decides as to the track 
upon which each train is to be placed. 
The movement of the trains is in- 
dicated by little electric lights on a 
chart which is a facsimile of the 
track layout of the yards. As _ the 
trains pass over the switches the lights 
on the chart are extinguished and not 
relighted until the train has passed 
over the switch on to the next one. 
The switches and signals are interlocked 
so that no error on the part of an op- 
erator can set a signal one way and a 
switch the other. Both must agree and 
the safety of the train is thereby as- 
sured. The directors in these two 
towers control the movement of 800 
trains in and out of the terminal each 
day. Another entirely new feature is 
the system of advising the gateman on 
the concourse when to open the gates 
and admit passengers to the trains. 
An electric lamp is sunk in the hand 
rail in front of each gate and when 
the train is ready to receive passengers 
the conductor presses a button illumi- 
nating this lamp thereby notifying the 
gateman that all is ready. At the 
moment the train is due to leave the 
gateman will close the gate and press 
a button located on the same hand 
rail which will illuminate a lamp on 
the platform near where the conductor 
will stand thereby notifying him that 
the gate is closed and he may proceed. 


Power AND Heatine Pian. 


The buildings in the terminal area 
are erected over the tracks of the yard 
and consequently where ordinarily in 
buildings the heating, lighting and 
power machinery is located, trains are 
running back and forth. To overcome 
this condition, a power and heating 
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plant of great magnitude was erected 
at Fiftieth street between Lexington 
and Park avenues and therein is as- 
sembled the machinery for lighting and 
heating all the buildings in the terminal 
and both present and prospective. The 
hot water used in heating the general 
offices, post office and station buildings 
travels over a mile before it returns to 
the heating plant. 


Some Unusvat Features THAT MAKE 
Granp CENTRAL TERMINAL THE 
Most CoNVENIENT IN 
EXISTENCE. 


First in importance under this head- 
ing is the elimination of stairways, ac- 
complished by the use of ramps or 
inclined ways, thus providing for the 
movement of vast crowds from point 
to point without confusion. This is an 
arrangement infinitely better than stair- 
ways, which are not only a nuisance but 
dangerous when traversed by large 
crowds. The grades of the ramps were 
determined after a number of interest- 
ing experiments. Temporary ramps 
were built and all sorts of people 
walked up and down—fat men with 
suit cases, lean women wearing long 
skirts and arms filled with parcels, 
school children with bundles of books— 
and as a result very easy grades were 
established; in fact, a passenger to or 
from the express level will hardly be 
conscious of the fact that there is any 
grade at all between the street level 
and the train platform. The ramps to 
the suburban level are of necessity a 
little steeper. 

All these inclined ways are located 
in direct lines of traffic so that the im- 
mense crowd that moves to and fro will 
never have to turn any corners or turn 
around and go back. In other words, 
to handle the millions that will sweep 
back and forth through this gateway, 
everything is arranged to avoid all pos- 
sible friction or confusion. It will not 
be necessary to teach people where 
they should go, they will naturally 
move in the right direction. 

Another feature is the complete seg- 
regation of through and local inbound 


and outbound traffic. This is accom- 
plished by having separate waiting- 
rooms and concourses for the incoming 
traffic, and eliminates at once all coun- 
ter currents of travel and the confusion 
resulting therefrom. 

The tracks are arranged on two 
levels, the upper for through business, 
the lower for local, and both are con- 
nected with loops which circle round 
the main building. After the passen- 
gers are unloaded the trains are taken 
around the loop, the baggage cars 
shunted to special baggage tracks for 
unloading, the train proceeding to the 
storage yard, or, if a local train, sched- 
uled to leave within a short time, it is 
placed adjacent to one of the outgoing 
platforms ready to receive passengers. 


INCOMING STATION. 


The station for incoming travel is 
located just across Vanderbilt avenue 
from the main building. It has of 
course sub-surface connections with the 
main building. This is the first instance 
in terminal construction that the incom- 
ing travel has been provided for in a 
building erected specially for the pur- 
pose and yet with convenient passages 
to and from the outgoing rooms. In 
this incoming station every effort has 
been put forth to make it as easy as 
possible for friends to meet arriving 
passengers, a most desirable considera- 
tion. The platforms are so arranged 
that all arriving passengers will pass a 
given point in view of the people wait- 
ing for them. This feature has been 
humorously termed the “Kissing gal- 
lery.” In addition to the passageway 
to the outgoing station there are direct 
exits to the sub-way, street and Bilt- 
more Hotel. 


Suspway CoNNECTIONS. 


Grand Central Terminal is the center 
of the most extensive combination of 
passenger transportation lines in the 
world. On Forty-second street there 
will be with the completion of the 
Belmont Tunnel to Long Island, the 
Hudson & Manhattan Tunnels to New 
Jersey and the Lexington Avenue Sub- 
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way, four great arteries of local tran- 
sit, including the present Interborough 
Subway, having direct sub-surface con- 
nections with both the outgoing and 
incoming stations of Grand Central 
Terminal. In addition, electric surface 
lines, radiating in all directions, pass 
the door, i. e. the Madison, Fourth and 
Lexington avenue lines; Forty-second 
street and Broadway line and line to 
Long Island city via Queensboro 
Bridge. There is thus established an 
intercommunication of travel between 
the New York Central Lines and the 
lines of local transit that places every 
nook and corner of Greater New York, 
Long Island and Jersey City in direct 
touch with this great railway terminal. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that in establishing the various 
levels of the terminal the main con- 
course floor was built on a level with 
the mezzanine, or ticket office floor ‘of 
the subway, as it was found that about 
eighty per cent. of the people arriving 
at and departing from the terminal use 
the subway to complete their journey. 
The level of the concourse floor being 
established, the other levels were worked 
out with that as a basis. 

A Few Figures or INTEREST. 

Total area of the old_ terminal, 
twenty-three acres. 

Total area of the new terminal, sev- 
enty-nine acres. 

Total exeavation, 3,200,000 cubic 
yards, 2,000,000 of which are rock. 

Forty-two tracks on the upper or ex- 
press level; twenty-five tracks on the 
lower or suburban level. 

Miles of track in terminal, thirty- 
three and six-tenths. 

The new station at the street level is 
672.5 feet long, 310 feet wide and 150 
feet high. Below the street level, 745 
fect long, 455 feet wide and forty-five 
fect deep. 

Che old terminal had a capacity of 
366 cars. 

The new terminal has a capacity of 
1,053 ears. 

‘ive hundred thousand barrels of 


cement used for the concrete construc- 
tic ) 


Over the suburban level, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the express-level 
tracks, covering an area of thirty-eight 
and one-tenth acres, approximately 51,- 
870 tons of steel are used. 

For viaducts and cross streets, ag- 
gregating 9,400 feet, about one and 
three-quarters miles, about 14,700 tons 
of steel are used. 

In the main building approximately 
28.930 tons. 

In all, there will be used by the roof 
of the suburban level, street viaducts 
and buildings as far as now contem- 
plated, approximately 118,600 tons of 
steel. 

The largest interlocking switch and 
signal’ tower in the world—machine for 
the suburban level has 400 levers—ex- 
press level 360 levers. 

No doubt this great improvement, 
involving the vast outlay of $180,- 
000,000 by adding to the facilities of 
the New York Central Lines will prove 
a source of new and growing revenues. 


Publicity Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking 


PRESIDENT Byron W. Moser of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, announces the appointment of the 
following men to serve on the Publicity 
Committee of the Institute: 


Fred W. Ellsworth, Publicity Mana- 
ger, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Chairman; G. W. Cooke, Public- 
ity Manager, The First National Bank, 
Chicago; Joshua Evans, Jr., Assistant 
Cashier, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; H. E. Hebrank, 
Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. S. Hecht, Trust Officer, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La.; G. Jeter Jones, Assistant Cashier, 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
Va.; John G. MacLean, Security Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. C. 
Mortimer, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Berkeley, Cal.; Herbert E. 
Stone, Second National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 








BERNARD W. TRAFFORD 





Who recently resigned an important position with the American Bell 
Telephone Company to become Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 
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Money and Business 


Why Bank Trade and Financial Letters are Valuable 


LARGE bank is peculiarly well- 
fitted to interpret current events 
in the realm of commerce and finance. 
Because of their directors who are in 
touch with big enterprises and affairs, 
their many correspondent banks in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, their 
thousands of depositors and their many 
broad connections, such institutions are 
able to keep in close touch with busi- 
ness conditions generally. They are 
able to size up a situation quickly and 
accurately, and when they put down 
their conclusions in black and white a 
statement of conditions is rendered 
which can be depended upon implicitly. 
A number of banks are now issuing 
such monthly printed letters. Two es- 
pecially goods ones which have come 
to our notice recently are those of the 
First National Bank of Boston and the 
Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
The portion of the Boston letter, dated 
December 16, 1912, and dealing with 
the money and investment situation 
reads as follows: 

The effect of the present stringency 
has been to restrict the extension of 
mercantile business rather than to pre- 
cipitate liquidation of stocks of mer- 
chandise. It is quite apparent to a 
great many students of finance that the 
banking capital of to-day, operating 
under present restrictions, is vastly in- 
adequate, and that if banking institu- 
tions are to take care of the rapidly 
increasing business of the country, 
laws must be formulated, and soon, 
which will permit these banking insti- 
tutions to replenish their loaning pow- 
ers when necessary to meet unusual de- 
mands through the issue of a more flex- 
ible currency. Such laws, if passed, 
would go far towards preventing any 
such high rates as have prevailed dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks. 

The extreme rates for call money lo- 


cally during the last month have ranged 
from six to eight per cent.; time 
money has been practically on a six 
per cent. basis for all maturities, al- 
though mercantile paper through the 
brokerage houses has been quoted as 
high as 64% per cent. Easier money is 
not looked for before the turn of the 
year. 

The New Haven issue of $40,000,- 
000 notes on November 20 typifies the 
piecemeal, hand-to-mouth character of 
New England operations better than 
anything else which could be cited. 
The disposition to go slow and make 
short commitments, even at high prices, 
is a widespread one at the moment. The 
importance to investors of this piece 
of financing lies in what it foreshadows 
with regard to other railroad financing, 
of which there is a torrent awaiting an 
outlet. It seems likely that the rail- 
roads will continue short term financ- 
ing until lower money rates prevail, 
which will enable them to issue long 
term securities on more _ reasonable 
terms. 

The bond market is conspicuous by 
its absence. Bond prices are sagging 
apparently under the pressure of a 
volume of new securities recently issued 
or about to be issued. Buying of bonds 
is at a minimum, although offered at 
almost panic prices. 

The Pittsburgh letter of December 
1, 1912, discusses “Pittsburgh and the 
Tariff,” thus: 

It is a difficult matter to obtain, for 
publication, a sincere and informative 
opinion on the probable effects of the 
impending revision of the tariff. Penn- 
sylvania, and particularly the Pitts- 
burgh District, is naturally for high 
protective duties. This (Allegheny) 
county produces more than one-fifth of 
the pig iron of the United States; more 
than one-fourth of the country’s pro- 
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duction of steel ingots and castings; 
considerably more than one-third of 
structural shapes, and nearly twenty-five 
per cent. of the output of all kinds of 
finished rolled iron and steel. In addi- 
tion to this dominant industry, the 
Pittsburgh District is by far the largest 
producer of glass in the United States, 
and there are other interests that will 
be more or less affected, temporarily 
at least, by a revision of the tariff 
schedules. Now, when revision is abso- 
lutely certain, it would be absurd for 
the business interests of this district 
to express anything but hopeful senti- 
ments concerning the future. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to know that there 
are good grounds for hopefulness, and 
it can be stated with the utmost posi- 
tiveness, that thus far since the elec- 
tions, and since the announcement by 
the President-elect that he will call an 
extraordinary session of Congress not 
later than April 15, there has been no 
appreciable change in commercial and 
industrial conditions in this end of 
Pennsylvania. 

The statement of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, showing an increase of more than 
1,000,000 tons in unfilled orders 
booked during October—which was a 
record-breaking gain—and the succes- 
sive advances in price of semi-crude and 
finished products in the past month, in- 
dicate the great momentum acquired by 
this basic industry. Operations here 
are still restricted in some degree by 
the scarcity of labor and the shortage 
of railroad cars and motive power, and 
if severe weather should be experienced 
the effect would be to curtail output 
and hamper tyansportation. But the 
consequences would be the same if no 
political revolution had occurred and if 
no politico-economic changes were im- 
pending. On the present occasion, un- 
like the past, there have been no large 
sums recently invested in new enter- 
prises under the direct stimulus of a 
highly protective tariff on special arti- 
cles. There are few entirely new “in- 
fant industries” that will suffer ir- 
reparable loss, such as was the case a 
score or more years ago. On the con- 
trary, the country as a whole has been 


preparing itself during five years past 
for some modification of existing 
duties. 


Bernard W. Trafford 
ERNARD W. TRAFFORD, who 


has recently been made vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and whose portrait appears on 
page 54 of this issue, is a graduate of 
Harvard, class of ’93. During his en- 
tire college career he played on the 
‘varsity baseball and football teams, 
being captain of the football teams of 
"91 and ’92. 

At his graduation he went into the 
engineering department of the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company in Bos- 
ton. A few years later he went to 
Philadelphia to become commercial 
superintendent of the Bell companies 
centering in that city, subsequently 
took a similar position with the com- 
pany in New York, and then became 
general manager of the companies cen- 
tering in Washington. 

He next became vice-president and 
general manager of the Michigan 
State Telephone Company at Detroit 
and still later went to Chicago to be- 
come commercial vice-president of the 
five Bell companies in the vicinity of 
that city, where the fight of the inde- 
pendent companies centered. 

Mr. Trafford assumed his duties as 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in September last. 


Delay in Delivery Unavoidable 


N response to a number of complaints 
from subscribers as to delays in re- 
ceiving their copies of Tue BANKERS 
MaGazine, the publishers wish to state 
that they are doing all in their power 
to facilitate its delivery, but as the 
postal authorities have decreed that 
magazines must be sent by fast freight 
and not by the regular mail trains, 
there is bound to be some delay which 
the publishers deplore but cannot pre- 
vent. 





New United States Treasurer 


O succeed Lee McClung, who re- 

signed recently, President Taft 

has chosen Carmi Thompson treasurer 
of the United States. 

Mr. Thompson was previously secre- 
tary to the President, having been ap- 
pointed from the Interior Department, 
where for two years he has been As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. Be- 
fore that he held positions of high 
honor in Ohio, where he had been sec- 
rectary of State and later speaker of 
the Ohio House of Representatives, to 
which he was elected in 1903. 

Carmi Thompson was born in Wayne 
County, W. Va., September 4, 1870. 
He worked his way through school and 
college and is rather proud of the fact 
that he entered the State University at 
Columbus with thirty-six dollars and 
graduated with thirty-eight dollars as 
his entire possession. He graduated 
from the university in 1892 and from 
the law school in 1895, practicing law 
until 1903 when he was sent to the 
legislature and the school of politics. 
He won the rank of colonel in the Ohio 
National Guard, and was captain ia ac- 
tive service in the war with Spain. 

His thorough experience, cordial, 
democratic manner and quiet self-con- 
trol are important assets. 


Carmi THompson 
RECENTLY CHOSEN TREASURER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Organization of National Banks 


DURING the month of November, 
1912, eighteen applications to 
organize national banks were received. 
Of the applications pending, fifteen 
were approved and one rejected. In 
the same month six banks, with total 
espital of $255,000, were authorized 
to begin business, of which number 
four, with capital of $105,000, had in- 
cividual capital of less than $50,000, 
id two, with capital of $150,000, in- 
ividual capital of $50,000 or over. 
On November 30, 1912, the total 
imber of national banks organized 


was 10,291, of which 2,865 had dis- 
continued business, leaving in exist- 
ence 7,426 banks, with authorized cap- 
ital of $1,053,055,425, and circulation 
outstanding, secured by bonds, $728,- 
515,285. The total amount of nation- 
al-bank circulation outstanding was 
$750,185,776, of which $21,670,491 
was covered by lawful money of a like 
amount deposited with the treasurer of 
the United States on account of liquida- 
ting and insolvent national banks and 
associations which had reduced their 
circulation. 
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A Western Banker’s Views 
A Discussion of Different Methods of Bank Advertising 


By W. H. Morenovuse, Assistant CasH1eER GERMAN AMERICAN 


Trust AND SAvINGs 


ANY of our large banks have 
made their great growth in busi- 

ness by consolidating with some other 
large bank; others have made a remark- 
able increase by establishing branch 
banks throughout large areas, which 


Bank, Los ANGELEs 


advertise, but on a higher plane than 
the merchant who merely advertises 
prices in order that his sales may be 
materially increased. 

Many of the leading banks in Cali- 
fornia, particularly those having a rep- 
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serve as feeders to the parent bank; 
still others have made themselves pop- 
ular by specializing in what is com- 
monly called “efficient service.” These 
three methods are all legitimate, and 
indicate foresight and an ambition to be 
progressive. 

While most bankers do not like to 
acknowledge it, it must be admitted that 
the banking business is becoming more 
and more like a mercantile business. 
This being true, it is, therefore, not 
unbecoming the dignity of a bank to 

5S 


utation of extreme corservatism, are to- 
day advertising extensively. Many 
bankers decry this practice, declaring 
that bank advertising is unwise and 
treacherous in the extreme. The facts 
remain, however, that banks which have 
tested advertising systematically for the 
past five years are increasing their ad- 
vertising appropriations each year; and 
some of them have salaried advertising 
managers. It is unquestionable that, 
when properly handled, bank advertis- 
ing does pay tremendously. 
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DispLay ADVERTISING. 


One great value of a display ad. in 
a banking journal is that the attention 
of the out-of-town banker is thus di- 
rected to the facilities which city banks 
offer for handling the city business of 
country banks. The results to be de- 
rived from such advertising will de- 
pend largely upon the length of time 
during which the ad. is displayed, and 
it may take weeks before definite re- 
sults are noticeable. Walter Baker & 
Co., Ltd., have advertised one product 
for over one hundred and twenty-five 
years, and to-day are advertising that 
same product more vigorously than ever 
before in the history of that prosper- 
ous company. While perhaps few 
prospective consumers read their adver- 
tisements line by line, still from the 
fact that the same ad. is to be found in 
nearly all of the circulating mediums, 
everyone has learned to recognize at a 
glance that the old lady with her pot 
of cocoa is Baker’s trade mark. 

Display ads. in current magazines 
are becoming more and more numerous, 


especially for savings banks and in- 
vestment bankers, for there is merit in 
this class of bank advertising. People 


in rural districts or in small towns 
where banking facilities are limited are 
readily appealed to, and as a result 
banks thus advertising are creating 


new business and probably also secur- 
ing a portion of the money that would 
otherwise be deposited in the country 
bank. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Newspaper advertising is a necessity, 
for the bank that does not keep its 
name before the public will fall behind 
in the race for popular attention and 
favor. It is true that not everyone who 
reads the newspaper will read the 
bank’s advertisement, every day, but it 
is hardly likely that anyone will not 
notice it some day. And even if the 
bank’s name is all that is read, and then 
only at a glance, something has been 
accomplished, for an impression is made 
that if often enough repeated will fast- 
en itself upon the mind of the reader 
and in time arrest his attention, with a 
favorable result for the advertiser. 

Does newspaper advertising pay? 
Like everything else the profit will be 
measured by the method pursued and 
the class of matter used. As a rule the 
busy man has only time for the 
“catchy” items of interest, or the 
“catchy” advertisements, where origi- 
nality is preéminent, and where the ap- 
peal fits his case; and when thus ap- 
pealed to he does not dismiss it from 
his mind without first giving it some 
consideration. He is introduced to the 
bank advertised; he is converted into 





Railroad Bonds 

Good railroad bonds, issued by 
Successful companies and yielding 
a Satisfactory income, are acknowl 
edged to be as attractive an in- 
vestment from every standpoint as 
can be secured in the investment 
field 


© over 5'4%. The investment 
would be well distributed, as the 
Properties covered are located in 
widely separated sections of the 
country 
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RECORD BANK CLEARINGS 


FIGURES SHOW UNPRECEDENTED VOLUME OF 


SUSINESS HANDLED IN PITTSBURGH 
OrstRcr 


A COMPARISON OF CLEARINGS FOR VARIOUS 
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A UNIQUE AND APROPOS STATEMENT FOLDER 


This is one of the most impressive statement folders it has been our privilege to see. 


“Like the Mighty Oaks of the Forest” is a 


strong line, and the figure of speech is borne out 


by the figures of the statement, showing Surplus and Undivided Prefits of $844,480, which 


is over two-thirds of the kank’s Capital 


believing that this is the banking in- 
stitution he needs in his business; and 
then he is directed to this institution. 
He will often find a proposition in the 
advertising which he feels he must ac- 
cept. 


Direct ADVERTISING. 


With banks, direct advertising is an 
invention of very recent years. The 
advisability of its use for banks has 
been a much debated question. How- 
ever, in California, direct advertising 
has risen far above prejudice, and is con- 
sidered a proper method for securing 
new business. And while not all Cali- 
fornia bankers believe in it, or are even 
willing to admit that it has merit, di- 
rect advertising is presenting some very 
commendable features. 

The situation is a very exceptional 
one, for it is the large conservative 
banks that are favoring direct advertis- 
ing; and it is not because they are large 
that they find it profitable. It is due 


to the fact that they have persistently 
carried through a definite plan; and any 
bank that will systematically follow up 
a campaign of direct advertising will 
profit thereby. 

Business obtained by this class of ad- 
vertising will cost more in hard labor 
than from any other source. This is 
chiefly due to the fact that the people 
which it reaches are not aligned with 
banking principles, and as a rule are 
out of harmony with them for some in- 
explicable reason. Direct advertising 
presents the claims of the bank to these 
people in their homes. It reaches them 
at a time when they may read and think 
without the interruptions of the office, 
factory or shop. It is an appeal to 
them in the quiet of their home life. 
Sometimes appeal after appeal is neces- 
sary. A year may elaps- before some 
people become sufficiently interested to 
inquire; and some may never become 
interested in the least degree. 
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Notwithstanding all this, direct ad- 
yertising is necessary. It will reach a 
class of people little interested in sav- 
ings, for instance, when all else is of no 
avail. It will arouse people, and by a 
proper presentation of the bank’s claim 
for their business, encourage them to 


become thrifty. It will convert hun- 
dreds of people, inducing them to de- 
posit their money in a bank in prefer- 
ence to their stocking. Thus, although 
at present it is greatly neglected, direct 
advertising has a right to the consid- 
eration of every progressive banker. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


HE BANKERS TRUST COM- 
PANY of Houston, Texas, issued 
a booklet, “Some Things About Wills,” 
which uses as a text the fact that the 
late Edwin Hawley died intestate. It 
is a good booklet, but we would prefer 
the word “facts” to “things” in the 
title. 


The Union Trust Company of Prov- 
idence, R. I., is another institution 
which is giving out a “Patriotic Creed” 
card to be hung up in offices in place 
of the outworn “Do it now,” “Tie your 
bull outside,” ete. 


The Peoples National Bank of Bos- 
ton advertises to deliver payroll cash 
by automobile and thus save its custo- 
mers the risk of carrying money 
through the streets. 


The East Brooklyn, N. Y., Savings 
Bank, Mr. E. F. Barnes, president, 
furnishes pay envelopes to a number of 
concerns in its vicinity. It is also dis- 
tributing a booklet, “Our Savings Bank 
System, Its Origin and Growth,” by 
Arthur A. Ekirch. Its statement fold- 
ers contain more than the customary 
amount of good advertising matter, em- 
phisizing especially the high quality of 
its investments. 


An Oklahoma bank sent every farmer 
in its vicinity a neat coin purse bear- 
ing this inscription: 


“If you have money we want it. 
“If you want money we have it.” 


The Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Boston quotes the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts in one of its recent ads., as 
follows: 

“My advice, therefore, is that, if any per- 
son is about to leave a goodly sum, say $1,- 
000 to $5,000 or more, for the benefit of a 
parish, he would be wise, unless the parish 
be of exceptional strength, to leave it to 
some first-rate trust company, to be ad- 
ministered by that company for the benefit 
of the parish in such ways as the donation 
requests.” 


The Safe Deposit Company of New 
York, “The first in the world,” gives 
out a handsome souvenir booklet and 
also’ a small memorandum book. 


The first 1913 calendar we received 
was that of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. It was a large and 
handsomely illustrated one, showing 
such things as ““New England Trans- 
portation, Old and New,” scenery, in- 
dustry, agriculture, lumber, granite, 
etc., and pictures of the State houses 
of the six States. 
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The Macon, Ga., National Bank in 
November had the Zerbe coin exhibit 
and found that it brought large crowds 
to the bank. 


The Union Trust Company of New 
York is occasionally using space in New 
Jersey suburban town papers to adver- 
tise its various facilities. 


The Anchor Trust Company of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., uses some strong argu- 
ments on a card which it encloses with 
its letters and distributes otherwise. 
Here is one of them: 

A personal executorship may defeat the 


plans of an entire lifetime. The death of 
an administrator or executor may bring 


about unexpected and undesirable condi- 
tions. A Trust Company never dies and 
its efficiency is closely safeguarded by State 
supervision. Why not name us_ today? 
Now is the time to do it. Next week may 
be too late. 


“Portsmouth in the Year 1824’ is 
the title of an intensely interesting 
booklet issued “For ye Publick Goode 
by ye First National Bank of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,” being some interesting 
facts about that town in the last cen- 
tury. 


Another good historical booklet is 
“Forty-Seven Years of Banking,” is- 
sued by the First National Bank of Ot- 
tawa, Ill. There are more present day 
facts than musty history in this book- 
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NEW YORK BANKS DOING SOME REAL ADVERTISING 
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Of the many attractive and unique covers used on statement folders of the Bank of Pitts- 


burgh, N. A., the latest, reproduced above, 


let, however. The First Trust Com- 
pany of Ottawa also issues a booklet 
on the use and value of a trust com- 
pany, which is a “corker.” 


“Devonshire Street 1630-1912” is the 
title of a splendid historical booklet 
issued by the Second National Bank of 
Boston. It contains some interesting 
views of Boston business streets before 
the great fire of 1872. 


The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., issues a reprint of the arti- 
cle, “An Interesting Relic of the Con- 
federacy,” which appeared recently in 
the “Bankers MaGazine,” containing 
a picture of a $500 Confederate note. 


“How Pennies Make Dollars” is the 


is particularly noteworthy. 
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Referring to the eight advertisements 
reproduced together on another page, we 
are prompted to make a few remarks. 

Judging by the six column by 140- 
line ad. of the United States Trust Co. 
of Washington, D. C., the bete noir of 
the civil service employees at the na- 
tional capital is not so much the Bull 
Moose, the Jackass or even the grand 
old Elephant, as it is the Wolf at the 
door. But the Savings Account makes 
him turn tail. He seems to be shying 
at that “3%” down in the corner. 
Probably he would step even livelier 
in his retreat if it were “4%.” Well, 
anyway, it is a good strong ad. and the 
lesson it teaches at a glance is just as 
appropriate for legislators and diplo- 
mats as for Government clerks. 

Naturally, we pass to the subject of 


title of an effective little folder issued pensions, and the Chicago bank in its 
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STRONG SAVINGS ARGUMENTS 




















advertisement calls forcible attention to Eastern bankers, especially in New 
the very best kind of a pension—best York, they would have to be assisted 
for the self-pensioner and the country to their inner offices in a fainting con- 
as well. There is genuine comfort in dition. But, of course, advertising 
that picture—the easy chairs, the jimmy rates in metropolitan newspapers are 
pipes and the tea kettle singing on the _ pretty high. 
stove. Isn't that a consummation de- It is quite a favorite stunt with bank 
voutly to be wished, and is not the sav- ad. illustrators to picture an older man 
ings account route the best way to (usually frock-coated and top-hatted) 
reach it? engaged in the gentle art of giving sage 
Los Angeles banks are not afraid to advice to a younger and less dressy man. 
use big space. That of the Security We think that a good boot, judiciously 
Trust and Savings Bank occupied two placed (figuratively speaking) is some- 
columns by 168 lines. If the use of times better than a world of advice. But 
such ‘space were proposed to some still the picture we have referred to, 
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with the sage advice printed below it 
for the benefit of the reader, makes an 
effective bank advertisement. Of the 
two examples reproduced, we like that 
of the Citizens Savings Bank better 
than the more jumbled one of the Mar- 
shall, Minn., institution. In the latter 
case we are up against the country 
printer again and his congenital and 
perennial desire to penalize readers by 
making them stand on their heads if 
they want to read every word of an 
advertisement. 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Leominster, Mass., hands one to the 
poor, abused Spaniard in that ‘“Ma- 
nana” ad., perhaps on the principle of 
“Hit him again, he ain’t got no 
friends.” But the Dons have that rep- 
utation for procrastination and we sup- 
pose it is all right for us to hold them 
up as a fearful warning to our own 
people. This is a strong and well dis- 
played advertisement. 

What was that bull terrier in the 
Farmers Deposit ad. doing to let such 
an ugly customer into the house? He 
lays himself open to the awful suspicion 
that he has been asleep at the switch. 
But is not the burglar’s question: 
“Where is your money?” a superfluous 
one? He seems to have the money se- 
curely in his left mitt while he covers 
tle bureau drawer menacingly with the 
revolver in his right. At any rate, it is 


quite a scary picture and it ought to 
make people sit up and take notice of 
the readirg matter down below. 

As to the little ad. on the big subject, 
we plead guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment of writing it ourselves, and it was 
just put in there to fill up the space. 

We trust that none will be offended 
at our perhaps too spicy remarks con- 
cerning these particular advertise- 
ments, but a Southern lady who has 
taken up bank advertising work wrote 
in to say that she “simply devours” 
everything we write on this subject, so 
we try to make it as edible as possible. 


> 


At the Capital 


A Washington Bank Makes Advertis- 
ing Pay. 


HE Philadelphia “Record” for a 

long time has been running edito- 

rial comment on financial advertising. 

On November 19th last it published this 

article on “The Fruits of Bank Adver- 
tising”’ : 

“The Record,” in urging upon the 
banks in its territory the benefits of good 
newspaper advertising, has never asked the 
bankers to take the word of this news 
paper for the fact that bank advertising 
pays. Our argument is more practical. We 
have always contended that our say-so is 
only conclusive when backed up by the 
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institutions 
and made 


of financial 
advertising 


actual 
that 
good. 

There’s the Lincoln National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., for instance. From 
1908 to 1909 its deposits grew, without ad- 
vertising, $100,000. Next year, without ad- 
vertising, there was an increase of $71,500. 
The following year, under the same condi- 
tions, the increase was $86,600. This year 
the Lincoln National applied 10,000 lines 
of newspaper advertising to the stimula- 
tion of its business. The growth in its de- 
posits up to November 8, 1912, was $340,000 

—over thirty per cent. more than in the 
preceding three years put together. 

Again, witness the application of news- 


experience 
have tried 


paper advertising to a specialty in the 
banking business: The United States Trust 
Company, of W ashington, D. C., last Feb- 
ruary started a “Christmas Savings Club.” 
The deposits of the members of this club, 
to be distributed next month, amount to 
over $250,000—and every penny of _ this 
business was gotten by newspaper adver- 
tising. 

What is being done by the banks that 
advertise in the newspapers in Washington 
and other large cities can be even better 
done in Philadelphia. Our soil is peculiarly 
adapted to the cultivation of thrift. “The 
Record’s” special knowledge of the subject 
of financial advertising is freely at the dis- 
posal of interested bankers. 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, 
Madison, S. D. 
Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
. B. Parrish, cashier, 
Commerce, Williamson, ; 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
-— Conn. 
Arthur S. Cory, 
ars Wash. 
Cc. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 
Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
F, W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 
H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 
J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
f a Branch, Smithtown Branch, 


Lake County Bank, 
— Bank of 


Chehalis Nationai Bank, 


H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company, 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

ws & Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
a Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 

BlaE., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
¢clal Trust and Savings Bank, icago. 

H, . Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


cashier, 


B. H. Blalock Ne cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Jackson, Tenn. 
van? Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
ork 
Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
. E. Taylor, Jr., resident, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., ilmington, N. 
Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
sy ' Westwood, N. J. 
EB. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 
A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 
E. M. Baugher, president, The ene Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, O 
W. Bailey, cashier, First "National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 


& "eo" Bank, Jacksonville, Fla 
W. Potts, ‘treasurer, The Federal Title 
& , Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Gardner, advertising manager, The 


Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
nn 
BE. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 
Tom C. McCorvey, ZJr., 
City Bank & Trust Company, 
Cc. W. Beerbower, National 
Bank, Roanoke, Va 
B. P. Gooden, adv. 
Bank, New York. 
ag * Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., 
caster, Pa. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant eashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga 
Bw. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. 


Mo. 
W. R. Kay, Jr.. advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Trust Company, 


assistant cashier, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Exchange 
New Netherland 
Lan- 


& Mechanics 


mer., 





GREATER ELASTICITY OF CREDIT NEEDED. 


Cc. E. Auracher, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
National Bank, ‘Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 

Frank K, Houston assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

_.. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

= Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 


The Bank Advertiser, 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Megr., 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va 

W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State 
Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 
R. H. Mann, The 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
A. Bush, Jr., 
Salem, Oregon. 
Dexter Horton National 
Wash. 
Geo. D. 
Trust & 
Del. 


Federal 
& Bush, 
Bank, 


Trust Co., 
Ladd bankers, 
Seattle, 


Newark 
Newark, 


Kelley, Jr., 
Safe Deposit 


treasurer, 
Company, 


Greater Elasticity of Credit Needed 


FTER making extensive studies of 

the European currency and bank- 

ing systems, E. L. Meyer, president of 

the First National Bank, Hutchinson, 

Kansas, publishes his views as_ to 

needed changes in our banking system. 
Among other things, he says: 


“When you remember that more than 
ninety per cent. of business in the Unit- 
ed States is done with checks and 
drafts, you will readily admit that elas- 
ticity of credits is the most important 
element in sound banking. Therefore, 
the foreign banker has made his com- 
mercial paper the foundation stone of 
his banking system. He has intro- 
duced into the system the vitalizing 
force recommended by Alexander Ham- 
ilton when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Washington; 
the force which has protected the banks 
of Scotland for 250 years, and has 
saved the French people from money 
panics since the era of Napoleon the 
First—the time bill of exchange. 

“This is a commercial document 
which does not run longer than four 
months, and which is issued for an ac- 
tual commercial transaction. It origi- 
nates in the purchase and sale of mer- 
chandise and other commodities. What 
the United States needs is a legalized 
clearing-house to purchase from your 
hank and my bank these bills of ex- 
change, the privilege of rediscounting 
them depending, not upon the good 
rraces of any bank president or cashier, 


but obligatory by law upon the central 
cooperative agency. 

“Under present conditions our sur- 
plus reserves inevitably flow like a river 
to the sea—New York city is the ulti- 
mate reservoir for the surplus funds of 
the nation. It is so automatically, 
whether we want it or not. The vast 
accumulation of money, subject to de- 
mand from the country banks, can be 
invested only in stocks and bonds, be- 
cause they are our only nearly liquid 
securities. These are the securities 
Wall Street deals in. And so, inevit- 
ably our surplus funds invite and feed 
speculation, instead of legitimate busi- 
ness.. The farmer’s money and the 
merchant’s money is so used. It will 
continue to be so used until we change 
the present system. 

“Our scattered reserve system leads 
to a mad scramble for gold in commer- 
cial crises, just when banks should be 
open-handed with it. In 1907 the 
Kansas banks mostly held over forty 
per cent. of reserve funds in spite of 
exceptionally favorable agricultural 
conditions. This panic proved to us 
how useless is a large cash reserve un- 
der our present system. The failure 
of a few speculative banks in Wall 
Street caused 25,000 American bankers 
to restrict credits, stop business and 
cause untold losses to the American pub- 
lic by forcing a decline in value of all 
commercial, agricultural and manufac- 
turing products.” 
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Vaults of the First National Bank, 
Boston 


NE of the largest safe deposit success of these vaults has been re- 
vaults in New England and, in’ markable, in view of the fact that up 

fact, in the country are those of the to the time the bank moved into its 
First National Bank in Boston. The present building it had had no safe 





RECENTLY COMPLETED ADDITION TO THE FIRST NATIONAL GANK BUILDING, BOSTON 
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FREDERICK S. HOLMES 
Bank Vault Engineer 


No. 2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK 


The aggregate deposits of 


Banks for whom I have de- 
signed vaults amount to over 


Three Billion Dollars. 


$3,000,000,000.00 





“The Modern Way” 


The leading financial institutions from Coast 
to Coast are adopting 


Harveyized 


Nickel Armor Plate 








Vault Construction 





A partial list of recent contracts is convincing: 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, . ; ; . ; P New York 
NATIONAL NEWARK BANKING CO., ‘ : ‘ Newark 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, F , , . . . Buffalo 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago 
INDIANA NATIONAL BANK, . ‘ p - . Indianapolis 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Milwaukee’ 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, : F , ; San Francisco 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 


? YORK OFFICE 
an Smee South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Safe Deposit Boxes and Vault 
Equipment a Specialty 
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Tue First Nationat Sare Deposir Vavutts, Boston 


THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE RECENT ADDITION TO THE VAULTS, SEEN THROUGH THE 
OPENING AT THE REAR OF THE ROOM IN THE LOWER PICTURE 
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DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOSTON 


ONE OF THE GREAT DOORS TO THE FIRST NATIONAL SAFE 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, FIRST NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ONE OF THE 
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ONE OF THE LADIES’ ROOMS, FIRST NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


deposit business, and is an indication vided with safe deposit facilities as 
of what aggressive work can accom- _ Boston. 
plish in a field apparently so well pro- The First National vaults have a 





CORRIDOR SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SMALL COUPON ROOMS, FIRST NATIONAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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“oO Protection 


The very reason that prompts you to se- 
cure a Safe Deposit Box is in itself the 
very reason why you should have that box 
in the Security, 


You- want, for your valuable papers and 
other precious articles—protection that 
is absolute—about which you need never 
havea single misgiving. Not merely good 
protection—but the BEST PROTEC- 
TION 


The Security has the largest and strong- 
est Safe it Department west of 
Chicago. It ts built entirely of eteel and 
concrete—and is absolute proof against 
fire er burglary. 


‘There are 15,000 individual boxes, yearly 
rentals of which range as low as $2.50. No 
one can afford to be without this protec- 
tion for their valuables when it can be se- 
cured at so little cost. There is also a 
vault for the storage of trunks and bulky 
packages. 
The “Beourity” maintains a Steamship 


Ageney and will arrange for tickets 
and reservations for any country 


GURITY TkRvusT 
E SAVING} BANK 
Savinge—Commerciat—Trust 
Tete! Reseurces, over $47.000.000 


Becurity Buiding 
Spring et Fitth 





AN UNUSUALLY EFFECTIVE SAFE DEPOSIT AD- 
VERTISEMENT FROM LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


length of about sixty feet and a width 
of twenty-one feet. With the primary 
advantage of being situated in a low 
fireproof building, they are of a size 
and construction not even thought of a 
few years agc. They contain nearly 
5,000 square feet and weigh n.ore than 
1,200 tons. The vaults are separated 


from the bank by solid three-inch walls 
of burglar-proof steel, in addition to 
walls of solid ‘masonry two feet 
thick. 

The vaults when built and opened 
early in 1908 had a capacity of 4,000 
boxes, which was speedily outgrown. 
The total capacity at present is 10,000 
boxes, ranging in rental price from 
$10 to $200, and there are forty coupon 
rooms, from the small apartment for 
one person to the rooms large enough 
for meetings of committees or boards 
of directors. 

A noticeable feature of the vaults is 
the freshness and purity of the air. 
The air is all drawn into the basement 
through a shaft which extends to the 
roof. In the basement it is passed 
through a double screen of water, and 
after being thus washed is driven into 
a chamber, where it is cooled or heated, 
according to the season, and is then 
admitted to the building proper. 

The illustrations herewith show the 
convenient arrangement of the rooms 
and facilities offered to women, in ad- 
dition to which there is a commodious 
waiting room for men with newspapers, 
writing materials and other conveni- 
ences. 

The steel construction of the First 
National safe deposit vaults was in the 
hands of the Mosler Safe Company and 
the vaults are under the management 


of O. W. Codding. 


The Safe Deposit Company 


and the Lawyer 


[ a paper presented at the last con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Marquis Eaton has this to 
say: “The safety deposit depart- 
ment is one which is of special conven- 
ience to the lawyer. Until it came into 
popular use his office was the usual 
depository of wills, title papers, life 
insurance policies, contracts, stock cer- 
tificates, promissory notes and bonds. 
He was always a bailee without hire; 
held to a limited financial, but a strict 
moral responsibility. Frequently, in 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


an emergency, he was able; after hours 
of patient search, to find the docu- 
ment which the client claimed to have 
left with him for safe keeping. This 
proved that the document had mar- 
velously survived the successive house 
cleanings, by means of which he had 


LOOKS LIKE AN EGG-SHELL, BUT ISN'T. 


every missing document. The custom 
carried with it no compensation to the 
lawyer and cost him heavily in time, 
office space, nerve force and friends. 
He is to-day the best drummer for the 
safe deposit department. He can and 


does do a great deal for this depart- 


THE OPENING IN THIS SUPPOSEDLY BURGLAR-PROOF 


SAFE, ACCORDING TO THE STATEMENT OF THE ONE WHO FURNISHED THE 


PHOTOGRAPH, REQUIRED SEVEN 


sought to extend the resources of his 
always over-crowded office; that it had 
come through the fire, which had start- 
ed through a forgotten cigar; that it 
had been spared by the burglars when 
they ransacked his papier-mache vault. 

“Often the lawyer did not find the 
vaper for the reason that he never had 
it. This did not avail him. His role 
of universal depository made him the 
logical suspect in connection with 


MINUTES IN THE MAKING 


ment. It can do nothing for him, ex- 
cept, in a measure, to take away the 
haunted look which he always wore un- 
til his clients began to act on his ad- 
vice and rent a safety deposit box.” 
Not only does the safe deposit com- 
pany relieve the lawyer of the accu- 
mulation of and_ responsibility for 
papers left with him, but the use of a 
safe deposit box by the client should 
be a cause for satisfaction to the law- 
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yer and give him a feeling of security 
because the client’s valuable papers are 
in his own possession and not liable to 
get mixed with those of another. 


The Bible as a Place of Safe 
Deposit 


‘THis incident is reported by the 
Seattle, Wash., ‘“Post-Intelli- 
gencer’’: 

John H. Traub of Vancouver came 
to Seattle last Thursday with $1,000. 
Friday evening he spent with friends. 
Before going out he put $900 in a 
Bible he carried in his pocket. 

At 8 o'clock yesterday morning he 
was found by a policeman asleep in 
an alley off Washington street, near 
Second avenue. When he was quite 
awake he felt for his money and find- 
ing it gone from his purse cried that 
he had been robbed. 

The policeman picked up a book ly- 
ing at his feet. It was Traub’s Bible. 
Between the sacred pages safely lay 
the nine $100 bills. Only $100 was 
gone. He put the book in his pocket 
and went his way. 


Good Safe Deposit Arguments 


| 1 neatly arranged folder, the 

Fletcher American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind., presents these solid 
facts about the safe deposit depart- 
ment: 

A safe deposit box is not a luxury, 
but a necessity to the owner of stocks, 
bonds, deeds, abstracts, mortgages, in- 
surance policies, evidences of debt and 
other valuables. 

Statistics show that the contents of 
over seventy per cent. of the office and 
store safes in recent great fires were 
completely detroyed, and that only 
vaults of the very strongest known 
construction afforded absolute protec- 
tion. 

The cost of our boxes is very reason- 
able when the unequaled security of 
the vault and the superior appoint- 
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ments for thé comfort and convenience 
of patrons are considered. Also an 
adequate and efficient force of men is 
constantly in attendance, assuring 
prompt and courteous service, and pa- 
trons may depend absolutely upon the 
strictest secrecy being adhered to in 
our knowledge of them. 

Twenty-two private locked rooms, 
supplied with stationery, scissors, etc., 
and ranging in size so as to accommo- 
date from one to six persons, are at the 
service of patrons as often and as long 
as desired; and a handsomely fur- 
nished room, sufficiently large for a 
meeting of twenty-five persons, is pro- 
vided for the use of auditing commit- 
tees, associations, trustees or families 
who wish to examine their securities 
without taking them from the bank. 


Banker Suggests a Postpone: 
ment 


ILLIAM J. BATTISON, a wool 
expert of Boston, smiled at an 
argument over schedule K. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that these 
disputants don’t understand the Ameri- 
can sheep industry. They remind me 
of Smithson’s. 

“Smithson’s—that isn’t their right 
name—are a Boston bank, and last year 
they financed a sheep ranch in the West. 

“The manager of the bank was com- 
pelled to wire Smithson’s in the spring: 
‘Lambing begins next month. If 
drought, conditions will result in total 
loss.’ 

“Smithson’s wired back to the man- 
ager: ‘Postpone lambing till further 
orders.’ ”’—Eachange. 


An Anxious Time 


66} 1D you lose much in that bank 

failure, Jim?” asked Hawkins. 

“I should say I did,” said Slabsides. 

“T had one overdraft of $163 in that 

bank, and gee! how I had to hustle to 
make good !’”—Harper’s Weekly. 





Association of Reserve City Bankers 


Mg organization, which was born 

in Indianapolis during the con- 
vention of the Indiana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, met in Chicago December 14th 
at the LaSalle Hotel. A large repre- 
sentation of bankers from nearly 
every important reserve city was pres- 
ent, 

The convention demonstrated that 
the organization was worth while from 
two standpoints. First, on the social 
and business side. The advantage of 
closer acquaintance between reserve 
city bankers is manifest whether or 
not business relations exist between 
them. As a matter of fact, each one 
of the delegates present had the op- 
portunity of meeting and talking with 
representatives of possibly ten or a 
dozen correspondent banks. The op- 
portunity was afforded, therefore, of 
discussing points about each bank’s 
relationship with the others; these mat- 
ters possibly being of such a nature 
as could not be settled satisfactorily by 
correspondence. The opportunity was 
afforded, also, to make new connec- 
tions either for the collection of tran- 
sit business or for reserve accounts or 
both. The men present were those in 
active charge of the bank relations and 
transit departments, so that they were 
in a position to make new arrange- 
ments intelligently and with authority. 

The convention was also a benefit in 
the discussion that was brought out 
regarding the methods of handling 
country items, clearing-house rules re- 
garding exchange charges and clear- 
ing-house methods for the collection of 
country checks. The programme com- 
mittee very wisely requested the dele- 
gates from several widely separated 
cities to explain the methods used by 
each in the handling of country items. 
Talks were given by many prominent 
bank officers. 

The convention was one for discus- 
sion and not for definite action. There 
were no resolutions presented or 


passed, and no recommendations made. 
it was the purpose of the founders to 
present information to those present. 
There is no question but that each man 
in attendance gained a lot of new ideas 
and perhaps a better comprehension of 
the difficulties experienced by the other 
fellow. 

The banquet was addressed by one 
speaker, F. O. Watts, vice-president of 
the Third National Bank of St. Louis, 
and ex-president of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Mr. Watts made 
a very happy talk of a very practical 
and helpful nature. He outlined his 
ideas of what the organization might 
accomplish. He was conservatively en- 
thusiastic without indicating that he 
thought the organization would inter- 
fere in any way with the work of the 
American Bankers’ Association or of its 
clearing-house section. Mr. Watts’ ad- 
dress was very well received. 

Officers and directors were elected 
following the adoption of the constitu 
tion and by-laws, as follows: 

President, G. H. Mueller, Fletcher- 
American National Bank, Indianapolis. 

Vice-President, C. S. Haughwout, 
First National ‘Bank, Denver. 

Secretary, E. B. Clare-Avery, Mer- 
chants-Laclede National Bank, St. 
Louis. 

Treasuret, J. P. McKelvey, 
change National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

The directors, in addition to the 
president and secretary, include Har- 
ry J. Haas, assistant cashier First Na- 
tional of Philadelphia; J. G. Wake- 
field, assistant cashier Corn Exchange 
National, Chicago; J. W. Staley of the 
First National of Detroit; J. D. Gil- 
lespie, City National, Dallas, and 
Thos. Hildt, of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Baltimore. 

St. Louis was chosen as the 
convention city, and there is every 
prospect that the meeting there next 
year will be even better attended 
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Des Moines National Bank Increases 
Capital 


URTHER evidence of the growth of 
business of the Des Moines National 
Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, was _ re- 

cently afforded by a resolution of the board 
of directors of the bank to increase the 
capital from $500,000 to $750,000, the full 
amount of the new stock to be paid in on 
or before January 135. 

The decision to increase the capital of 
the bank was reached because the business 
of the Des Moines National Bank has been 
increasing quite rapidly during the past 
two or three years, and it has seemed to 


loans to one person, corporation or firm 
(the National Banking Act limiting such 
loans to a certain percentage of capital and 
surplus), and what is even more important, 
it adds to a bank’s margin of funds and 
thus greatly enlarges its facilities in caring 
for the needs of those who do business 
with it. 


REMARKABLE Success OF THE Bank. 


In the seventeen years that Mr. Reynolds 
has been an officer of the Des Moines Na- 








DES MOINES NATIONAL 


the officers and directors that dn increase 
in stock should be made in order to give 
the bank sufficient capital to care for 
the larger business that is being developed 
in Des Moines. Of course, an addition of 
$250,000 to the capital virtually means that 
the bank has increased its protection to 
depositors by $500,009, owing to the double 
liability feature of the National Banking 
Act. In other words, the protection now 
afforded by the capital and the double lia- 
bility of shareholders amounts to $1,500,000, 
and there is besides over $150,000 of surplus 
and undivided profits. 

A judicious increase of bank capital from 
time to time as business grows is one of 
the best indications of safely-progressive 
bank management. Not only does such a 
policy afford an enlarged degree of pro- 
tection to depositors, as already pointed 
out, but it enables a bank to make larger 





BANK, DES MOINES, IA. 


cashier and 
the deposits 


tional 
fifteen 


Bank (two 
years as 

have grown from $550,000 to their present 
average of about $6,250,000, and within the 
last two or three years the value of the 


years as 
president) 


stock has more than doubled. 
shareholders have derived a very large 
profit from their holdings. Mr. Reynolds 
himself owns close to a majority of the 
shares. How high is the value placed upon 
his interest in the bank, and the just pride 
he feels in the institution’s growth was 
strikingly illustrated “ short time ago 
when he was offered the position of first 
vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago—one of 
the few great official prizes in the banking 
profession in this country—an offer which 
he declined, believing that the success of the 
Des Moines National and its future fully 
justified the declination of this honor, 


In fact, the 
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CAUTION Next to banking, few undertakings call for 
the exercise of so much caution as a building 


d operation. 
Caution in building is really pre-caution. If 


PRE-CAUTION you have built you know what we mean. 


The best pre-caution is to build by the Hozg- 
son Single Contract Method. 


We assume full responsibility for your entire 
operation at a cost, limited in advance, and 
guarantee to turn over a building satisfactory 
to you in design, equipment, structural stabil- 
ity, and date of completion. 

Contract covered by bond, if desired. 


Our ‘‘ Bank Book,” explaining in full this 
method, sent upon request. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 East 44th St. : New York City 


We Bulld from National Shawmut Bank Building : Boston 
Coast to Coast First National Bank Building : Chicago, Ill. 


ER ELON IU PE BES ORIEL CAN OTH ET NOE ENR AS 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 











This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times” said editorially: “There 1s noth- 

ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 

her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 

herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 

al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 

ment of facts.” 
The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway - - - New York City 




















Commerce Safe Deposit Co., St. Lowis, Mo. 


THE IDEAL FLOOR 


For Banks and Safe Deposit Vaults 


When the floor must be silent and serviceable and conform in coloring and design 
with the interior decorations, nothing equals 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 





INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 
THE FLOOR OF DURABILITY AND DISTINCTION 





NOISELESS, NON-SLIPPERY, WATERPROOF, FIRE-RESISTING, 
SANITARY, AND EASILY CLEANED 
IN USE IN THE FOLLOWING BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS: 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE SAFE DEPOSIT CO., N. Y. City 
NATIONAL NASSAU BANK, N. Y. City 
LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO., N. Y, City 
COMMERCIAL TRUST CO., Louisville, Ky. 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are invited to write us for Ulustrated catalog ““C.” samples and color suggestions 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


91-93 Chambers St., New York City 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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which unquestionably was a very tempting 
one. 


Des Moines Nationat’s Presipent Honorep 
BY BANKERS. 


Arthur Reynolds, president of the Des 
Moines National Bank, like his brother, 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, has been highly honored by the 
bankers of his own State and by those of 
the entire country. At the Detroit conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
Mr. Reynolds was chosen first vice-presi- 
dent, and at the convention to be held at 
Boston next fall he will undoubtedly be 
elected president, thus receiving the highest 
honor from an organization composed of 
about 14,000 of the banks of the United 
States—a deserved recognition of his suc- 
cess as a banker and of his high personal 
qualities. 

Mr. Reynolds has done much in the way 
of public service. As a member of the 
Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association he has labored earnest- 
ly and effectively in behalf of arousing that 
public interest in banking and currency 
matters that alone can secure legislative 
action looking to the correction of admit- 
ted defects in our present system. He has 
delivered many addresses in the course of Artucr ReyNoups 
this work, showing thorough information, presimENT DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK, DES 


sound judgment and breadth of view. His MOINES, IA.; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AMERI- 
addresses in behalf of the movement for CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SPACIOUS INTERIOR OF THE DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK, DES MOINES, IA. 
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DETAIL OF THE COUNTER, DES MOINES NATIONAL 
BANK, DES MOINES, IA. 


better farming methods have also stimu- 
lated much interest in that movement 
among farmers and bankers. While Mr. 
Reynolds has the ability, energy and busi- 
ness discernment without which great suc- 


MARBLE CHECK DESK AND SEAT, DES MOINES 
NATIONAL BANK, DES MOINES, IA. 


cess in banking would be impossible, his 
fine personality and readiness to serve 
cthers have greatly contributed to his ad- 
vancement to a prominent place among the 
bankers of the country. 


Why Apples Are High 


CCORDING to an exchange, Hon. 


relates this 


William J. 


story: 


Bryan 


“I know a woman who went to a 
fruiterer’s to buy some apples the other 
day. The price of the apples shocked 
her. 

“*Why are these so high?’ she com- 
plained. 


“*They’re high, ma’am,’ said the 


salesman, with a gallant smile, ‘because 
they're so scarce.’ 

““But,’ said the woman, ‘I read in 
yesterday’s paper that there was such 
a bumper crop that the apples were rot- 
ting on the trees.’ 

“The salesman rubbed his hands. He 
smiled more gallantly than ever. 

““That’s just it, madam,’ he said. 
‘That’s why they’re scarce, of course. 
It doesn’t pay, you see, to pick ’em.’” 





The Mechanics Bank, New Haven, 
Conn. 


EARLY a century ago the Mechanics 
Bank was established in New Haven. 

In those days all banks were State 
institutions and in order to secure a char- 
ter it was necessary to grant the State 
some privilege making it easier to secure 
the necessary legislation. In this case a 
subscription of $200,000 of the bank’s capi- 
tal of $500,000 to the bonds of the old 
Northampton Canal was instrumental in the 


the trend of trade and moved to the corner 
of Church and Center streets, adjoining the 
post-office and on this site, enlarged by 
taking in two adjoining buildings, there 
was opened in February last a beautiful 
modern bank building, which is one of the 
most conspicuous examples of good bank 
architecture to be found even in this modern 
era of bank building. 

The view presented herewith shows the 


NEW BUILDING OF THE MECHANICS BANK, NEW HAVEN 


granting of a very favorable charter by 
which the stock of the bank was exempted 
from taxation. In later days when the 
canal survived its usefulness and was super- 
seded by the railroad, the bonds became 
worthless and the bank’s capital was re- 
duced to $300,000. 

In the early days when New Haven 
enjoyed an extensive foreign trade _ the 
‘enter of business activity was in old State 
street, where the bank occupied what was 
then considered a very imposing structure. 
Thirty-five years ago the bank followed 


fine proportions of the new building. The 
exterior is of white marble strikingly in 
keeping with the architecural design. The 
arrangement of the interior is shown by 
the plan of the main floor on another page. 

The main banking room is beautifully 
lighted through a leaded art glass dome, 
which brings out the interior decorations 
and fixtures in all their attractiveness. The 
counters and wainscoting are of rich marble, 
with woodwork of mahogany, which has 
heen brought to a high degree of finish; 
bronze screens and mosaic floor. 
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The officers’ quarters on either side ot 
the entrance are richly furnished, and 
ample provision has been made for the 
ladies and other customers of the bank. 

The directors’ room, located over the 
vault in the rear of the building, has been 
most attractively fitted up. It is reached 
by a marble stairway, and is finished in 
mahogany. It is separated from the main 
room by art glass windows, and is equipped 


the guidance of its present president, Wii- 
liam H. Douglass. 

Mr. Douglass came to the bank as 
director in 1899, was elected vice-president 
in 1903 and in July, 1907, was made presi 
dent. During this later period a mor 
aggressive policy was adopted, prominent 
business men were added to the board and 
a modern advertising campaign for new 
business was adopted. 


Witiiam H. Dovetass 
PRESIDENT MECHANICS BANK, NEW HAVEN 


with every convenience for the comfort of 
the members of the board. 

No pains or expense have been spared to 
make the facilities of the bank as nearly 
perfect as possible, and equal attention has 
been paid to the comfort and convenience 
of the working force and the accommoda- 
tion of the public. 

Although the Mechanics Bank has been 
in existence since 1824, the past five years 
have been the period of its greatest growth. 
During this time the bank has been under 


The result of these innovations may best 
be shown by the following table, showing 
average deposits and surplus and _ profits 
at various times during this period: 

Surplus 

Deposits. and Profits. 
$388,000 $45,195 
493,000 47,691 
973.000 86,189 
1,450,000 194,565 
1.700.000 300,009 


Between July and December, 1911, 235 
new accounts were brought into the bank 
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and during the past year the gain in in- 
dividual accounts has been over 600, show- 
ing what vigorous advertising supplemented 
by the hearty co-operation of directors and 
staff can accomplish. 

William H. Douglass, to whose enter- 
prise and business sagacity the bank owes 
its rapid progress in recent years, came to 
New Haven in 1885 and shortly after- 
wards with John H. Dillon established the 


Frank B. 
CASHIER MECHANICS BANK, 


firm of Dillon & Douglass, wholesale 
dealers in butter and eggs. The business 
of the firm was managed with such success 
that the one small store of 27 years ago 
has now come to embrace several great 
buildings, including a mammoth cold 
Storage warehouse, and branches have been 
established in Hartford, Springfield, Provi- 
dence and Worcester. This firm is now 
the largest distributor of this class of goous 
in the country, doing a business of $4,000,- 
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000 a year. Seven million pounds of butter 
have been distributed in one year and re- 
ceipts of eggs have reached 600 car loads 
in one season. 

Mr. Douglass, on account of his business 
successes, has been much sought after as 
officer and director of various institutions, 
but has maintained his determination to 
confine his attention to his business and the 
bank. 


I risBIE 


NEW HAVEN 


The bank has been fortunate in securing 


for its cashier Frank B. Frisbie, who 
started his banking career as a messenger in 
the National Tradesman’s Bank of New 
Haven, with which he was connected for 
eighteen years. He worked up through the 
various positions in this bank to that of 
assistant cashier, and resigned to accept his 
present office. By his ability and geniality 
Mr. Frisbie has won many new friends for 
the Mechanics Bank. 





Buffalo’s Remodeled Third National 
Bank 


NE of the old and well-known banks 
of Buffalo, the Third National Bank, 
has recently taken possession of their 

new quarters in the reconstructed building 
at the southeast corner of Main and Swan 
streets, which for so many years has been 
its home. 


The banking room has been so _trans- 
formed that the old customers of that in- 
stitution might believe they were in a 
strange place. Every modern convenience 


has been added to make the bank up to 
date and in keeping with its standing among 
the growing banks of that city. 





THIRD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIE BANKING ROOM, THIRD NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. 
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PRESIDENT'’S OFFICE, THIRD NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. 
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In the new arrangement it has been the 
desire to make access to the principal 
offices of the bank as easy as possible. As 
one enters through the artistic iron-barred 
doors he finds the officers’ quarters then 
the cages of the various tellers, occupying 
two sides of the office—the receiving, pay- 
ing, note, discount and so on—ending, at 
the left of the entrance, with the women’s 
teller, in connection with whose cage there 
is a women’s room equipped with tables 
and chairs and other conveniences desirable 


ond floor is occupied by the offices of 


the bank’s attorneys, O’Brian & Hamlin. 
The other floors are rented for general 
office purposes. 

Under the energetic and progressive, yet 
conservative management of the present 
officers and directors, the Third National 
Bank is showing a remarkable growth and 
development. During the last year its re- 
sources have shown an increase of $1,000,- 
000. It is reaching out for and obtaining 
new business in many directions. Every 


IN THE BANKING ROOM SHOWING TITE VICE- PRESIDENTS AND CASHIERS’ DESKS, 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


for the preliminaries attached to the trans- 
action of their business. The great vaults 
and storerooms are now located in the 
basement. 

Only the best grade of material has been 
used in fitting up the banking room. The 
desks and cages are of the richest mahog- 
any with great panels of exquisite grain 
and texture and finely finished, the metal 
fittings of the cages and the beautiful elec- 
tric light fittings are of dull finished brass. 
The rugs on the floors are of choice Ori- 
ental manufacture. 

On the second floor the directors have 
a finely furnished room, in keeping with 
the public offices on the first floor, for their 
meetings. This is reached direct by a pri- 
wate stairway. The remainder of the sec- 


effort is being made to open new channels 
and to secure new and desirable connec- 
tions. President J. W. Robinson, who is 
head of the Robinson Brothers Lumber 
Company of North Tonawanda, is known 
in business circles as a man of sound judg- 
ment, conservatively progressive, strong, 
energetic, a man of ideas and of executive 
ability. He has been for many years closely 
identified with business interests in Buffalo, 
of which city he has been a resident for 
twenty years, and has many times shown 
himself to be a thoroughly public spirited 
man. He was president of the Chamber 
of Commerce at a critical period in its his- 
tory, and it was largely through his efforts 
that that organization was transformed into 
the force and power in the commercial life 
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of Buffalo that it now is. He is the present 
president of the Buffalo Club. New policies, 
ably and heartily seconded by the other 
officers and the directors, have already ad- 
vanced the Third National and promise to 
do more in the future. 

To Vice-President W. F. Hopkins be- 
longs the credit for having worked out the 
details of the bank’s reconstructed home. 
His years of practical banking experience 
and the fact that he had built or rebuilt 
other banks made him particularly well 
qualified for this task. Before coming to 
Buffalo, Mr. Hopkins was cashier of the 
Peninsular State Bank of Detroit. Prior to that 
he was connected with the extensive busi- 
ness interests of the Mathers of Cleveland 
and was vice-president of two of their 
Michigan banks. Cashier George A. 
Drummer has been an efficient official of the 
bank for many years and knows the details 
of the banking business thoroughly. He 
has capable assistants in C. J. Ritter and 
B. C. Ralph, the latter of whom is also 
paying teller, and both of whom have been 
familiar figures in the Third National for a 
long time. 

The board of directors has always in- 
cluded among its members some of the 
leading business men of Buffalo. On the 


present board, besides the president, vice- 
president and cashier, are Howard H. 
Baker, who was postmaster of Buffalo un- 
der President Cleveland and long connect- 
ed with the shipping interests of the city, 
and who is also vice-president of the bank; 
Robert Keating of the old leather firm of 
Root & Keating, and who has for many 
years been a director of the bank; John N. 
Scatcherd, one of Buffalo’s largest lumber 
dealers; William B. Hoyt, who is attorney 
for many large business interests; M. F. 
Windsor, a leading dealer in live stock; 
Charles M. Clarke, the insurance man; 
Philos G@. Cook of the Western Elevator 
Association; John H. Edwards, manager of 
the Robinson Brothers Lumber Com- 
pany; George F. Sowerby, also a lumber 
dealer; Pliny B. McNaughton, the contrac- 
tor, who is also connected with many big 
Buffalo business enterprises; Chauncy J. 
Hamlin, the attorney, and Walter F. Semon 
of the Frontier Iron Works. 

In its new quarters, with added _facili- 
ties and, under its present management, 
with a strong progressive policy, the Third 
National Bank rightly feels that it is in a 
position to make a stronger bid for busi- 
ness than ever before in its history. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT CONEUCTED EX¢ LUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


BUFFALO, 


N. Y. 














FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 














European 


ADVANCEMENT IN BANKING 


OF PRUSSIA. 


\NKING in East Prussia is making 

good progress. Proof of this lies 

in the gradual development of the 

eastern banks, which are generally 

able to satisfy all legitimate demands 
on them. 


AMERICAN BANKS IN_ GER- 


MANY AND EUROPE. 


yor extending the export trade, the 

establishing of American banks in 
the countries of South America, Asia and 
Africa has often been discussed. The 
amazing growth of Germany’s indus- 
tries, export trade and national wealth, 
is, in a large measure, due to the abil- 
ity and enterprising spirit of German 
banks displayed in foreign countries 
and their utilizing the opportunities of- 
fered there. 

But American banking would also 
find a vast and profitable field in Eu- 
ropean countries. 

A strictly American bank in Frank- 
fort or Berlin, organized by well- 
known and trustworthy American finan- 
ciers and business men, and with am- 
ple capital to insure confidence, should 
apparently soon be able to do a big 
and paying business. Up to now, the 
shares of only two American railroads 
are dealt in at the stock exchanges of 
Berlin and Frankfort; the dealings in 
American railroad bonds there, com- 
paratively, amount to little. 

A few German speculators handle 
some of the speculative shares issued 
in the United States, but, in general, 
the numerous lines of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds, the bonds and shares of 
transportation and equipment, land and 
mining companies are strangers to the 
European big and little renters, al- 


St 


though many of these securities are a 
more profitable and much safer invest- 
ment than the stocks which these inves- 
tors hold in colonial and mining under- 
takings. 

American banks and trust co npanies 
would be efficient in distributing Amer- 
ican securities in Europe, in promoting 
export trade, and also in aiding to se- 
cure foreign contracts for construction 
of railroads, car and equipment trusts, 
public works, electric plants, to furnish 
naval and military supplies, and to en- 
ter into large enterprises for which 
constructors and promoters of the 
United States possess ability and capi- 
tal. 


GOOD PROFITS OF RUSSIAN 
BANKS. 


HE revival of trade and industry 
observed in the course of the cur- 
rent year has had a beneficial influence 
on the activity of the Russian commer- 
cial banks. If no material change 
takes place in the general situation, the 
dividends of some of the banks will ex- 
ceed those of last year. 


FRANCE TO INVESTIGATE 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN CHINA. 


SPECIAL mission composed of 

French deputies and senators is 
to be sent to China under the auspices 
of the Parliamentary group devoted to 
the development of Franco-Chinese 
friendship to attend the opening of the 
Chinese Parliament this month. The 
members of the mission will also devote 
some time to a study of the political 
and economic conditions of China. 











Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks 


Investment Securities 


Commercial Credits 
Deposit Accounts 


Custody of Securities 


Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Foreign Coin and Notes Drafts, Collections and Cable 
Bank Money Orders Payments on All Parts of the World 
Imports and Exports Financed and Forwarded 


Knauth -Nachod & Kubne 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 
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Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000 without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold ag security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum, bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first llen on Government Bonds. 


E. C. CREEL, President 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 


J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller 





F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 




















Banco Mexicano 


de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 825,000.00 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 


Letters of 


commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 


points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 


Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 





























BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE 1. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS L PARRAGA, Secretary 


FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE . LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


MONTEREY, N. L. MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $860,735.00 Deposits, $3,322,958.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Memeaiee & 

elals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 

ee Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 

toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale amburg, Com- 

merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODULFU M. GARZA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE. Accountant AMADOR PAZ. Cashier 























Australasian 


A. B. MOFFATT OF THE BANK or’s office, Melbourne; R. F. Creaghe to 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES. relieving staff, N. S. W.; H. E. Hal- 

stead to Sydney; W. A. Petherbridge 

B. MOFFATT has been pro- to New castle; E. R. Eury to Sydney. 

* moted from the management of . ‘ ; 
the Bank of New South Wales at Hay 

to the charge of the Young Bank. 
NEW MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 


HOS J. ANDERSON of Erines, 


APPOINTMENT TO THE COM- Loch Fyne, has joined the Lon- 
MISSION OF THE PEACE. don board of the Royal Bank of 


Queensland, Limited. 
J J. GRAHAM of the Bank of New 

* South Wales, Brisbane, has been 
appointed to the Commission of the 


Peace for New South Wales. L. J. JOHNSON, MANAGER, RE- 
SIGNED. 

# J. JOHNSON, manager of the 

COMMONWEALTH BANK. * Campbelltown branch of the 


Commercial Banking Company of Syd- 
AMES KELL of the Bank of Aus- ney Limited for nine years, has re- 
tralasia has been appointed dep- signed. 
uffgovernor of the Commonwealth 
Bak 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
LIMITED. 
CHANGES AT THE BANK OF bo 
AUSTRALASIA. HE following changes and ap- 
pointments have been made in the 
SOLLOWING are recent changes in staff of the Union Bank of Australa- 
the staff of the Bank of Austral- sia, Limited: Manager, W. O’Malley, 
asia: H. G. Delohery has been appoint-. Pahiatua branch. Accountants: G. L. 
ei accountant at Maitland, N. S. W. Swan, Charters Tower’s branch; H. J. 
Transfers: A. H. Youngman to Pitt Winn, Millicent branch; G. H. Shields, 
street, Sydney; A. C. Bromley to Moonta branch; D. W. MacLachlan, 
ao H. G. A. Holcombe to Port Pirie branch. The branch at 
Maitland ; J. Lancaster, to inspect- Ravensthorpe has been closed. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUS- 
TRALIA, LIMITED. 


HESE changes are reported in the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, 
Limited: E. B. Bednall, to manager 
Balaklava, S. A.; J. M. Bruce, to man- 
ager Nathalia; G. F. Cussons, to man- 
ager Eaglehawk; A. C. Dudman, to 
manager Orbost; I. W. Evans, to man- 
age Chillingollah; A. D. Gaunt, to 
manager Harrisville (Q.); F. T. F. 
Pearson, to manager Camberwell; E. A. 


Cre of the demands of those who 

are dissatisfied with the present 
currency system of India, says the 
London “Statist,” is that that country 
should be supplied without delay with 
an independent gold currency. Lord 
Crewe in his speech on November 14 
expressed himself willing to meet this 
desire. But he intimated, at the same 
time, that he thought the sovereign 
too large a coin for Indian require- 
ments, and he suggested that per- 
haps the handiest and altogether most 
convenient gold coin would be a five- 
rupee piece. We are by no means sat- 
isfied that the Indian demand for a 
gold currency is national; on the con- 
trary, we incline to think that it is 
confined to a very small number of 
native Indian gentlemen, and to an 
insignificant section of the European 
commercial community out there. For 
that reason we are not in favor of 
haste in introducing a gold currency. 
At the same time, if we saw reason to 
believe that the demand is at all gen- 
eral—that it is really an Indian de- 
mand—we should say without hesita- 
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Asiatic 


A GOLD CURRENCY FOR INDIA? 


Rodd, to manager Port Adelaide (S. 
A.); M. A. Thomas, to manager Charl- 
ton. 


E. W. FOSBERY, SAVINGS BANK 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


“PRE resignation has been accepted 

by the executive council of E. W. 
Fosbery as a trustee of the Savings 
Bank of New South Wales, and as vice- 
president of that institution. 


tion that the Government ought to 
comply with it immediately and in no 
niggard spirit. 

Is Sucn a Currency NEEDED? 

The business of every Government is 
to provide for the needs of its sub- 
jects, and nobody can know so well as 
the Indian people themselves whether 
they want or do not want a gold cur- 
rency. If they have come to the con- 
clusion that they do want it, then be- 
yond question they ought to have it. 
Therefore, if Lord Crewe, who is in a 
position to obtain much better informa- 
tion respecting the feeling of India 
than any journalist can pretend to, has 
convinced himself that the demand is 
fairly general, then we applaud his 
resolution to meet the wishes of the 
Indian people. But we question much 
whether he is right in thinking that 
a five-rupee picce would be the most 
convenient. It would represent 6s. 8d. 
($1.60) of our money—that, is just 
a third of a sovereign. Why fix upon 
so awkward a proportion as one-third? 
Does Lord Crewe propose to issue in- 
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stead of the half-sovereign a one-third 
sovereign? Or is there to be another 
gold coin in the British empire in ad- 
dition to all the variety of coins al- 
ready existing? The trade of India 
is mainly with this country. There is 
a very large body of British merchants 
settled in the country, also of British 
professional men, British managers of 
railways, mines and so on; while the 
great bulk of the capital of the rail- 
ways, as well as of the debt of the 
Government, is held practically in the 
United Kingdom. Therefore it would 
clearly be the most convenient thing to 
lave the moneys of the two countries 
as nearly as possible the same. 

In the old time the rupee was worth 
2s. ($.48)—that is, one-tenth of a 
pound sterling; and the gold mohur 
was worth far more than a pound. The 
gold mohur has ceased to exist, and the 
depreciation of silver has reduced the 
value of the rupee. But deliberately 
now to introduce a gold coin represent- 
ing such an awkward proportion as one- 


third of a sovereign seems to us open 
to a variety of powerful objections. We 
do not see, for one thing, that the 
sovereign is too large for the require- 
ments of India. The very fact that 
the mohur circulated so long is against 
the contention. But, to come down to 
the present time, Mr. R. W. Gillan, 
Comptroller-General and Head Com- 
missioner of Paper Currency in India, 
has shown that the sovereign circulates 
to a very considerable extent; that in 
the Punjab it is employed Jargely in 
marketing wheat; and that in other 
provinces, though the employment is 
less, yet it is increasingly being used. 
Furthermore, Lord Crewe himself in 
the speech referred to tells us that 
the sovereign is circulating more free- 
ly and more generally throughout In- 
dia than formerly; and if it be true, 
as he appears to believe, that a large 
body of Indian people and European 
merchants in India are clamoring for 
a gold currency, what grounds are 
there for supposing that the only gold 
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piece with which in the present day 
they are familiar, and which they are 
using more and more, is too large for 


their requirements. If we understand 
the Indian demand, such as it is, it is 
for a coin identical with the British 
sovereign and coined by a branch of 
the Royal Mint. For some reason 
which it is difficult for the ordinary 
non-official mind to understand our 
permanent officials have a rooted objec- 
tion to the establishment of a branch 
of the Royal Mint in India. There 
is a branch in Australia, and why it 
should be impossible to do in India 
what has been done in Australia passes 
the wit of man, to quote an expres- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone’s. 


InpIA TO Ger Wuart SHE 
WANTs. 


RIGHT oF 


As far as we can make out, the ob- 
jection is rooted in sheer prejudice, 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and the preference for a_five-rupe: 
piece over the British sovereign is born 
of the vanity of officials, who think 
that they know better than the Indian 
people themselves what is good for In- 
dia. It is this vanity that worked so 
much mischief in Ireland. If Lord 
Crewe is wise he will disregard it alto- 
gether. While if he complies with 
the Indian demand he will comply with 
that demand in its entirety. He will 
not pompously tell Indian people that 
he and his advisers in London know 
better than they on the spot what India 
wants. He will give them a branch of 
the Royal Mint and he will give them 
the sovereign—always assuming that he 
makes sure of the existence of an In- 
dian demand for a gold currency. 
There is a fear that the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Royal Mint in 
India and the issue of an Indian cur- 
rency might make more formidable 
than it is at present the demand of In- 
dia for gold. We fail to see any 
ground whatsoever for the fear. For 
good or for evil the British Govern- 
ment, yielding to the agitation of the 
civil and military services in India, 
abolished the old currency system of 
that country and established the gold 
standard. It was inevitable that soon- 
er or later doctrinaires, who are always 
in extremes and always wrong, should 
get up a cry that what was done ought 
to be completed by the issue of a gold 
currency. We showed, we hope to the 
satisfaction of our readers, that there is 
no connection between a gold standard 
and a gold currency. But however that 
may be, it is palpable to everybody that 
there has -grown up a strong demand 
in India for gold. Always from time 
immemorial, India has been a hoarder 
both of gold and of silver. Before the 
closing of the mints silver was greatly 
preferred. Recently the preference 
has been for gold, and the demand is 
practically as much for the sovereign as 
for the gold bar. Even now, when the 
prosperity of India is so great, the 
purchases of gold bars every Monday 
in the London open market rarely ex- 
ceed on one day £200,000 ($1,000, 
000). On the other hand, in the first 
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eight months of the current calendar 
year the imports of gold from Australia 
alone amounted to £7,980,000 ($#39,- 
900,000). The preference for the 
coined metal, then, is becoming more 
and more marked. Yet Lord Crewe, 
prompted, no doubt, by his professional 
advisers, declared that the sovereign is 
too large a coin for India. 


A Wetcome CHANGE IN THE Hasits 
OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 


There is one other point in Lord 
Crewe’s speech which we have read with 
exceedingly great pleasure, and it has a 
bearing upon this argument that the 


speaker did not seem to seize. He told 
the House of Lords that there are signs 
that the Indian people are at last be- 
ginning to recognize that in hoarding 
the precious metals they are depriving 
themselves of a very valuable addition 
to their incomes, and are putting it out 
of their power to construct many of 
those great public works which are so 
urgently needed in our great Depen- 
dency. If that be true—and we are 
only too glad to believe that it is true— 
then it follows unquestionably that the 
demand for gold will increase. If In- 
dians, instead of hoarding, as in the 
past, employ any considerable propor- 
tion of their savings for investment 
they will add immensely to the produc- 
tive power of the country and, there- 
fore, to its trade. In that case they 
will not only need more gold, but also 
they will grow ambitious to be on a 
footing of equality in regard to their 


currency with the greatest nations of 
the world. Moreover, it is never to be 
lost sight of that once China settles 
down she will need a great currency 
system. Apparently she is not advanced 
enough yet to endow herself with a 
gold currency. If she is wise she will 
begin, at all events, with a silver cur- 
rency. And if she does it is quite pos- 
sible, now that the habit of hoarding is 
weakening and the habit of investing 
is awaking, that India may be able to 
sell a large proportion, or at all events 
a considerable proportion, of her silver 
hoards to China. In that event she 
will be able to provide herself with 
the gold she may desire without trench- 
ing much upon her current savings. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 
SEEKING LOANS. 


ROF. YUEN CHING, of the Pro- 
vincial Higher Normal School, 
has left Hong Kong for Honolulu, 
where he met the Provincial treasurer, 
Liu Ching Soi, and R. O. Johnson, su- 
perintendent of public works. They are 
proceeding together to the United 
States to negotiate for further loans. 
Liu and Johnson have been in Pekin 
consulting the officials in the ministry 
of finance. Prof. Yuen represents a 
private kanking association while Liu 
and Johnson represent the Govern- 
ment. Prof. Yuen is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. 
The contract for a $5,000,000 Amer- 
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ica loan has been approved in Pekin, 
where the sewerage tax was substituted 
as security instead of the land tax, as 
was at first proposed. 


ANGLO-BELGIAN BANK IN 
CHINA. 

i is reported that a British-Belgian 

bank has been formed in Shanghai 

with a share capital of 1,000,000 taels 

($700,000). It is proposed to nego- 

tiate loans, particularly in connection 


with mining and railway concessions. 
For the moment it is intended to estab- 


lish a mortgage bank in Belgium for 
Chinese land values and the construc- 
tion of harbor works in Shanghai, Nan- 
king and Hankow, as well as the work- 
ing of mines in the Yangtze Valley. 


FOREIGN BANKS IN JAPAN. 


[’ is reported that there are now 

fourteen branches of foreign banks 
in Japan, eight being in Yokohama, 
four in Kobe and one each in Tokyo 
and Nagasaki. English banks lead with 
five branches, four are American, two 
German, two Chinese and one Russian. 


Latin America 


BRAZILIAN AGRICULTURE. 


INCE the conelusion of the strike 
at Santos, the coffee movement has 
been very brisk. During the strike the 
value of shipments for the crop fell 
considerably below the value at the 
same date last year. This now 
been readjusted, and the value of ship- 
ments for the crop from July 1 to De- 
cember 1 was £13,169,548 at Rio and 
Santos, or £781,974 more than at the 
same time last year. 

How great an effect the high prices 
are having on the market will be seen 
when it is understood that the total en- 
tries at Rio and Santos were 4,436,039 
5,517,528 bags at the 


has 


bags, as against 


same date last year. Thus, though, en- 
tries are more than 1,000,000 bags less 
than last vear, the value of shipments 
is nearly £800,000 more. 
Prices at present show an 
over last year, and they should 
tinue to do so in view of the reduced 
estimates for the growing crop caused 
by the frost. In point of fact, the 
people are now trying to a certain ex- 
tent to minimize the effects of the 
frest, but there does not seem to be any 
doubt that a reduction of twenty per 
cent. in estimates will be more or less 
the true state of affairs—so far, that 
is, as it is ever possible to estimate a 


increase 
con- 


growing crop. 
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With rubber prices so low, in spite of 
the reduced stocks at Para and Ma- 
naos, the country is still depending on 
coffee to carry it through. In view of 
the fact that the frost certainly did a 
good deal of damage, there is no rea- 
son why coffee prices should weaken, 
unless they first bound very high and 
cause a marked falling off in consump- 
tion. This would not seem to be like- 
ly, however, and, therefore, for the 
present the country may look to coffee 
with certainty and confidence to carry 
the burden. None the less, this is not 
a satisfactory state of affairs, and it is 
as well that in Government circles the 
need for encouraging agriculture gen- 
erally is being recognized. Much is 
looked for from the measures which are 
being taken to help rubber in the north. 
It may be as well in this connection 
to point out that the scheme for the 
helping of the industry is in no sense 
a “valorization” 


plan, such as was 


frankly the case with coffee, but a wide 


and far-reaching measure which will 
aid planters and the industry by nat- 
ural means and by healthy stimulation. 
The 


evolved to keep coffee prices from go- 


coffee valorization scheme was 
ing down. The rubber regulations will 
develop that industry and so increase 
production and reduce its cost and 
eventually make even low prices profit- 
able—Journal of Commerce, New York. 


LOAN NEAR. 


GUATEMALAN 

i has been announced that a con- 

tract for a loan of $30,000,000 for 
the rehabilitation of Guatemalan 
finances, signed by a syndicate of New 
York bankers, has been sent to Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera for presentation 
to the Guatemalan Congress. As- 
surances have been received from the 
Guatemalan Government that should 
the contract be there at that date a 
special session of the Assembly will 
be called to meet about the fifteenth 
of this month. 


BRAZIL’S ECONOMIC STATE. 


HE economic conditions in Brazil 
during 1911 were on the whole 
satisfactory. The northern part suf- 
fered from the decline in both quan- 
tity and value of exports of rubber, 
from failures of the tobacco and sugar 
crops, and a decline in cotton prices; 
but the country’s favorable balance of 
trade was maintained by the increased 
value of coffee exports. This favor- 
able balance, combined with large in- 
vestments of foreign capital in State, 
federal and city loans and in railways 
and private undertakings of all kinds 
in Brazil was an important factor in 
preserving the stability of the currency 
and in maintaining financial equilibrium 
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abroad. Money was so plentiful during 
the year that the discount rate for first- 
class bills at times was as low as five 
per cent. 


BANK OF COLOMBIA, BOGOTA, 
COLOMBIA. 


A TIMELY thought has been sent 

out by the Bank of Colombia, Bo- 
gota, Colombia, in the form of a pos- 
tal card, wishing its friends and corre- 
spondents a Happy New Year and con- 


of $27,438, deposits subject to check 
total $12,677, accounts current aggre- 
gate $132,158, and the daily balances 
amount to $549,955. The bank owns 
other banking and insurance stock 
amounting to $15,000 and real estate 
worth $15,000. Its deposits in other 
banks aggregate $9,280, its foreign ac- 
counts $161,639, and its floating ac- 
counts $12,210. Loans and discounts 
totaled $241,159, and the amount of 
cash on hand June 30 was $27,111. 
The bank paid a dividend of six per 


VESTIBULE OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, BANK OF COLOMBIA, BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


taining the photograph herewith of the 
Foreign Exchange Department con- 
ducted by that institution. 


BANK AT THE CUYO PROV- 
INCES, ARGENTINE. 

REPORT from the Cuyo Prov- 

inces states that a new bank, the 
Banco Belga, with a capital of 3,000,- 
000 franes ($579,000), has commenced 
operations. The bank, it is understood, 
will chiefly direct its operations to- 
ward favoring industrial enterprises in 
this Province. 


BANCO COMERCIAL OF BAR- 
RANQUILLA, COLOMBIA. 
STATEMENT of the Banco 
Comercial de Barranquilla gives 

the capital of the bank as $250,000, 

all of which has been issued with the 
exception of $67,300 held in the bank 
for sale. The bank has reserve funds 


cent. for the six months’ period and in- 
creased its reserve fund by $257. 

This bank has perfected arrange- 
ments whereby it may draw drafts on 
certain banks in the United States and 
Europe, which are payable anywhere, 
and it has numerous correspondents, es- 
pecially in the United States. This is 
the only bank in Barranquilla which 
issues a statement, all other banking 
concerns being purely private. 


NATIONAL BANK PROFITS IN 
ARGENTINE. 


"THE entire profits of the Bank of 

the Nation are now appropriated 
in equal shares to the increase of the 
capital and of the reserve fund of the 
bank. The bank operated last year 
with its own capital of $121,000,000 in 
paper money ($1 of which equals 
$0.4246 United States currency) with a 
reserve fund of $11,500,000 gold ($1 
of which equals $0.965 United States 
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currency) with the conversion fund of 
$30,000,000 gold, with judicial depos- 
its amounting to $251,000 gold and 
nearly $39,000,000 paper, and with 
general deposits to the amount of $374,- 
000,000 paper. The profits realized 
amounted to $8,641,881 paper, repre- 
senting about six per cent. on the cap- 
ital and the reserve funds. As regards 
deposits, the bank held at the end of 
the year cash to the amount of $34,- 
000,000 gold and near $100,000,000 
paper. 

The Bank of the Nation is a Govern- 
ment department, managed by Gov- 
ernment officials and worked with capi- 
tal borrowed from the people by the 
issuing of paper money and increased 
by taxation for the formation of the 
conversion fund, such being, practical- 
ly, the operation of the appropriation 
of revenue to that fund, which the 
bank employs partly in operations of 
foreign exchange and partly for its 
general business. 


New Issue of Counterfeit $20 
Gold Certificate 


HERE have appeared in circula- 
tion, $20 Gold Certificates, iden- 
tical in every respect with those de- 
scribed in our circular letters, No. 347, 
dated April 27, 1912, and No. 352, 
dated November 19, 1912, with the ex- 
ception that this new issue bears check 
letter “B” plate number 111, and the 
serial number B569831. 


A. I. B. Man Honored 


HE recent election of George H. 
Richards as secretary of the Min- 
nesota Bankers’ Association emphasizes 
again the important part that institute 
men are assuming in the financial world. 
The American Institute of Banking 
was organized only a decade ago and 
in that short period of time, according 
to good authority, over seven hundred 
of its members have been made bank 


officers, while a goodly number have 
been distinguished by just such an hon- 
or as has come to Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Richards started his activity in 
the institute when the organization was 
founded. He was a charter member 
of Minneapolis chapter, and in 1905 
was made its president. He was chair- 
man of the national convention which 
was held at Atlantic City in 1906, 
where his ability as an executive and 
as a presiding officer was exhibited to 
splendid advantage. In 1908 he was 
elected to the executive council of the 
institute and served on that body with 
marked distinction. 

Mr. Richards’ election as secretary 
of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association 
is a most popular one and will, no 
doubt, result in great good to that or- 
ganization. 


A New Bank Bill 


HARLES N. FOWLER of New 
Jersey has drafted a new bank- 
ing bill, which was offered in Congress 
on December 2, by his request. Mr. 
Fowler was for six years chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives. With 
reference to this bill, Mr. Fowler said: 
“IT regard the financial and banking 
question by far the greatest question 
before the American people and more 
important than all the others com- 
bined. Do you know that the bank- 
ing resources of the United States are 
now almost one-half of the banking re- 
sources of the entire world, being forty- 
five per cent. of them; and that our 
banking resources exceed $25,000,- 
000,000? 

“This may sound strange, but it is 
nevertheless true that our coming 
prosperity is at present our greatest 
peril, and just as certain as we travel 
along the road of greatly increased 
business we shall move just as certainly 
in the direction of a commercial crisis. 
There should, therefore, be no delay 
in the matter, and I hope the press of 
the country will consider it a part of 
their work and public duty to help in 
this matter as much as possible.” 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


Vincent Astor, who on his twenty-first 
birthday came into full possession of the 
vast estate of his father, the late Col. 
John Jacob Astor, has been elected to the 
latter’s place on the board of directors of 
the Astor Trust Company. 


—A permanent organization was affect- 
ed on November 26, by the Bankers’ Club. 
The active membership of the club includes 
the department managers and clerks of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, the officers 
of the company to be associate members. 

The purposes of the club are stated in 
the constitution as the social and educa- 
tional advancement of its members, the 
promotion of good fellowship among them, 
and the perpetuation of their enthusiastic 
loyalty to the Bankers’ Trust Company. 
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Edwin B. Wilson was elected president; 
George F. Trefcer, vice-president; H. D. 
Burrell, secretary, and W. H. Paret, treas- 
urer, to serve for the club’s first year. 

It is understood that the club will co- 
ordinate all of the present athletic, social 
and educational activities of the employees 
of the trust company, besides adding many 
new features for the mutual interests of 
the company and its employees. 


—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Flushing National Bank of Flush- 
ing, Borough of Queens, Ellis Parker 
Butler, the author, was elected a director. 
Other directors chosen were Frank B. Mc- 
Cord, Clarence M. Lowes and C. H. Roberts. 


—General Thomas L. James, formerly 
president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
and Charles E. Warren, his successor in 
that important office, have had interesting 
business careers. 

General James came to New York in 1861, 
and became an inspector of the port, being 
soon promoted to the position of deputy 
collector of the Third Warehouse Division. 


Generat Tuomas L. James 


FORMER PRESIDENT LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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In 1872 he was appointed postmaster of 
New York by President Grant, and re- 
appointed by President Hayes, and in 1881 
became Postmaster General under Presi- 
dent Garfield. On resigning the following 
year he became president of the Lincoln 
National Bank, which position he filled ever 
since. 

Mr. Warren commenced his business life 
in the financial line with Fahnestock & Co., 
bankers and brokers, and received his initial 
bank training in the First National Bank. 
Shortly after the incorporation of the Lin- 
coln National Bank he went into that in- 
stitution as confidential clerk to General 
James, the president. He served in every 
capacity through the various departments, 
becoming assistant cashier, cashier and 
vice-president. 

\t present, in addition to his duties at 
the bank, Mr. Warren is treasurer of the 
Eastern Power Company and vice-president 
and treasurer of the Erie & Kalamazoo 
Railroad Company. He has been promi- 
nent in the affairs of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, and was president of 
that organization for one term. In_ the 
New York Clearing House Association he 
has been a member of the committee on 
admissions, and during the  troublous 
times of 1907 was a member of the exam- 
ining committee which passed on over $700,- Cuartes E. Warren 
000,000 worth of securities offered for cer- PRESIDENT LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
tification. YORK, N. Y. 
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literate ones. 


peared in the March, 1912, 
cure it, without cost, by addressing 
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—One of New York’s larger banks, the 
Fourth National, issues a strong state- 
ment of November 26, 1912, which re- 
ports capital of $5,000,000, surplus and 


undivided profits of $5,874,092 and deposits 


FOURTH NATIONAL 


totalling $38,357,865. This institution offers 
to depositors every facility which their bal- 
ances, business and responsibility warrant. 


—The second annual meeting of the Guar- 
anty Club, composed of officers and clerks 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, was ad- 
dressed by A. J. Hemphill, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and by 
Charles H. Sabin and William C. Potter, 
vice-presidents of the company. Reports 
of the various standing committees, in- 


os 


cluding the savings, entertainment, athletic 
and library committees, indicated that the 
club is in a very strong position. The fol- 
lowing men were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: R. J. F. Allen, president; 


BANK, NEW YORK 


James Steel, vice-president; C. F. Bruder, 
Jr., treasurer; Ralph, Dawson, secretary. 
The Guaranty Club was organized nearly 
two years ago and has demonstrated the 
value of such an organization among the 
employees of a great corporation. It has 
a membership of over three hundred. 
Athletic meets, fellowship dinners and 
debates make up a portion of the club’s 
program, in addition to which successful 
baseball and bowling teams are maintained. 
It is expected that the club will enter 
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a still wider sphere of activity and useful- 
ness when the Guaranty Trust Company 
occupies its new building, now being erected 
at the corner of Broadway and Liberty 
streets. 


—General Brayton Ives, who recently re- 
tired as president of the Metropolitan Trust 


Company of this city, has resigned as a 


director of the National Bank 
merce. 


of Com- 


—Herbert P. Howell, whose election as 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce became effective January 1, 
has been at the head of the credit depart- 


ment of the Carnegie Steel Company for 


Hersert P. Hower 
ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT, 
BANK OF COMMERCE. 


KECENTLY NATIONAL 


the past eleven years. In that time Mr. 
Howell has come to be considered as a 
credit man possessed of great ability and of 
peculiarly accurate information; more 
than that, as a credit man who has the 
facility of securing correct information 
along credit lines and of being able to im- 
part it to others clearly and with ex- 
ceptional thoroughness. Because of his un- 
usual ability in this line, his counsel and 
opinions on credits have been constantly 
sought by most of the banks and trust 
companies throughout the country. 

The story of Mr. Howell’s business career 
is the story of the development of the Car- 
negie Steel Company for more than 
twenty years. He has had only two em- 
ployers. One was the proprietor of the 
country store in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, where he worked as a_ boy 
while he spent his evenings carrying on the 
education which he had received in the 
district school near his home. 

All but sixteen of his thirty-nine years— 
he was born on April 3, 1873—Mr. Howell 
has spent with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. His first job, which he held for a 
year, was as clerk on the night force that 
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handled the shipping records of the com- 
pany. A knowledge of the general business 
methods of the organization and of th 
products which it manufactured came to 
him in this position. In 1890 he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department. Here 
there was extraordinary opportunity for 
development because it was the fastest 
growing department in the company on 
account of the increased demand for steel 
and the general expansion of the business 
in the early nineties. 

Mr. Howell’s experience in the selling 
branch of the business continued until 1896, 
when, with the formation of a credit depart- 
ment, he was promoted to take a position 
of responsinility in this new phase of the 
organization’s activity. It was in 1901 
that Mr. Howell was made head of this de- 
partment, which has had the benefit of his 
judgment and energies ever since that time. 

His associates believe that one of the 
chief elements contributing to Mr. Howell's 
successful management of the credit de- 
partment has been his method of conduct- 
ing its relations with the steel trade. It 
has been one of his ideas that to advance 
relations at once cordial and effective it 
was necessary for either the head of the 
department or his assistant to visit the 
trade with considerable frequency. He has 
put this idea into practice through the 
years that the department has been under 
his direction. It is believed by many of 
Mr. Howell’s friends that the personal 
knowledge thus directly acquired enabled 
him to give evidence of the qualities 
which first attracted the attention of eastern 
bankers. 


—James FE. Miller, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, has been elected one of its 
vice-presidents. Mr. Miller will be at the 
uptown office of the company, Thirty-fourth 
street and Fifth avenue. 


—Plans for the new home of the Mechan- 
ics’ and Metals National Bank in_ the 
property recently purchased at 50 Wall 
Street, adjoining the Bank of New York, 
are being prepared by Palmer, Hornbostle 
& Jones. The alterations include the re- 
modelling of the entire interior commen- 
surate with the needs of the bank. The 
officers of this bank are Gates W. McGarrah, 
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Palmer, F. 
Albertsen, 
cashier; R. 
Miller assist- 


president; Alex. E. Orr, N. F. 
W. Allen, F. O. Roe, W. F. 
vice-presidents; J. S. House, 
U. Graff, J. Robinson, C. E. 
ant cashiers. 

Its capital is $6,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits are $8,497,000, and deposits 
$70,909,000. 


R. J. F. Allen, chief clerk of the Guar- 
enty Trust Company, has been elected 
assistant trust officer of that institution. 
Mr. Allen has been connected with that 
company since October, 1911, before that 
time having been associated in various 
capacities for about twenty years with the 
United States Treasury Department at 
Washington, D. C. 

John J. Lewis, who has_ been 
chief clerk for the past several 
succeeds Mr. Allen as chief clerk. 


acting 
months, 


Edwin G. Merrill, president of the 
Union Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company, in place of Frederick T. Gates, 
resigned. Mr. Merrill was also elected a 
member of the executive committee. 


E. V. Connolly, who has been cashier 
of the Aetna National Bank for the past 
three years, resigned December 19 to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Commercial 
National Bank of Long Island City. 

Mr. Connolly received his banking train- 
ing in the First National Bank. He was 
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with this institution from May, 1893, to 
January, 1905, when he became assistant 
cashier of the Aetna National Bank. He 
was appointed cashier in 1909, and is now 


E. V. Connoiiy 


RECENTLY CILIOSEN PRESIDENT COM MERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


but about thirty-five years of age. With 
his twenty years of banking experience and 
his energetic personality, Mr. Connolly will 
undoubtedly be of great worth with that 
bank. 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York declared 
a quarterly dividend of six per cent. and 
an extra dividend of two per cent. on the 
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capital stock of the «company, payable 
December 31, 1912, to sf&ckholders of record 
at the close of business December 27, 1912. 


“—General Warren M. Healey of Healey 

& Company, carriage manufacturers, and 

_R. V. Lewis, of Lewis & Conger, have been 

P -elected directors of the Hudson Trust Com- 
- pany. 


—lIewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York, has been elected a director of 
the First National Bank of Tenafly, N. J. 


—E. G. McWilliams, president of the 
New York Chapter of the American, Insti- 
tute of Banking, delivered an _ interesting 
address on December 6 at the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Savings Bank 
\ssociation at Hartford, Conn., on “The 
Campaign of Education on Savings and 
Thrift.” Mr. MeWilliams is also secretary 
of the Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 


—The French Government has appointed 
Barton Hepburn, chairman of _ the 
ard of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, an officer of the Legion of Honor 
‘San appreciation of the part taken by 
‘he Chamber of Commerce in the reception 


of the French Champlain delegation which 
visited New York last May. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company has dis- 
tributed to its force of three hundred and 
fifty employees a Christmas bonus of ten 
per cent. of their yearly salaries. 


Philadelphia 


—A severe arraignment of present meth- 


ods of tariff making especially as_ illus- 
trated by the Payne-Aldrich Law was 
made on December 6, by Professor C. W. 
A. Veditz, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, former chief examiner of the Unit- 
ed States Tariff Board, in an address on 
the Proper Functions of a Tariff Com- 
mission delivered before the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. As the speaker was connected with 
the Tariff Board at Washington until its 
abolition last summer, his references to 
the work of the board were of peculiar 
significance. 

He regretted that the Tariff Board had 
had “saddled upon it from the start the 
incubus of an absurd theory of tariff ad- 
justment, namely the so-called compara- 
tive cost of production theory of pro- 
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tection, according to which the tariff should 
be so adjusted upon each article as to im- 
pose a duty equivalent to the difference 
between the domestic and the foreign cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit for 
the American manufacturer.” Despite its 
appearance of scientific accuracy, this cost 
of production theory, said the speaker, was 
arrant nonsense. No permanent branch of 
the government should have its work and 
investigations shaped in the light of a par- 
tisan and impossible economic theory; and 
in the last analysis it was this misfortune 
that probably led to the abolition of the 
Tariff Board, which could certainly have 
performed a multitude of useful services 
regardless of the dominant political situ- 
ation. 

The Payne-Aldrich Tariff, said Dr. 
Veditz, was the result of nearly three years’ 
deliberation on the part of the Republican 
Congress. There was less haste in its en- 
actment than in that of most tariff laws. 
The Democrats were too weak and _ too 
divided at that time to have any effect 
whatever upon shaping tariff legislation. 
The act was the best that under prevailing 
methods could have been obtained; but 
these methods are defective and inade- 
quate, not to say vicious, beyond expres- 
sion. The ways and means committee could 
not and did not obtain anything like an 
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adequate knowledge of the factors involved. 
As in previous years, it had to rely upon 
ex parte, conflicting, misleading and _in- 
complete testimony. The committee was 
deliberately misled in a number of in- 
stances. The debate on the bill in the 
House was a curiosity in the history of 
fiscal legislation. There was no _ oppor- 
tunity either for genuine argument or for 
amendment of crucial paragraphs. 
Whether we are to have a tariff for pro- 
tection or a tariff for revenue, there ought 
to be devised some means for collecting in- 
formation about industrial conditions at 
home and abroad and the effect of different 
tariff rates upon them. A ‘Tariff Board 
could help revise the present obsolete classi- 
fications; it could translate the tariff into 
plain English; it should show the relation 
between duties and prices; it could help 
educate Congress and the people as to in- 
dustrial conditions here and in competing 
countries. What needed in our tariff 
making, whether for revenue or protection, 
is more light—more adequate and _ reliable 
information. Now there is no way to get 
it, and Congress and the people are at the 
merey of schemers and corruptionists. 


is 


—Statistics compiled from reports of the 
sixty-six trust companies of Philadelphia as 


of November 2, 1912, furnished by the 
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Philadelphia News Bureau, show that the 
companies earned 17.87 per cent. on their 
capital and 6.9 per cent. on their capital, 
surplus and profits. Compared with re- 
ports of a year ago, the average on the 
same was 7.5 per cent., the difference be- 
ing accounted for in the low loaning rates 
in the first part of the year. In the face 
of this the report shows the average book 
value has advanced from $246 to $259, and 
the income for the past year has risen from 
5.12 to 5.14 per cent. 


Otto C. Wolf has been elected vice- 
president of the Northwestern National 
Bank, succeeding the late August W. Woeb- 
ken. 


—Clarence L. Harper, vice-president of 
the Merchants-Union Trust Company, has 
arranged to resign to go into private bank- 
ing business with Albert E. Turner, for- 
merly of Edward B. Smith & Co. 


E. B. Warner, heretofore assistant 
treasurer of the Belmont Trust Company, 
has been elected treasurer of the institu- 
tion. Frederick K. Mears has been made 
a director of the company, succeeding Al- 
bert L. Hoskins, resigned. 


An article by Arthur H. Eyles, Jr., in 
the December Bankers Magazine entitled 


“The Protesting of Checks,” stated in its 
title that Mr. Eyles was manager of the 
trust department in the Franklin National 
Bank. Mr. Eyles is manager of the transit 
department, not the trust section. 


—It is said that the Franklin Trust Com. 
pany will shortly erect a new building on 
Chestnut street. 


Boston 


Frank R. Briggs, treasurer of the 
Thomas G. Plant Company, has been elect- 
ed a director of the People’s National Bank. 


—Arthur M. Alger has been elected a 
director cf the Commonwealth ‘trust Com- 
pany, to fill a vacancy. Mr. Alger is a vice- 
president and trustee of the Taurton Sav- 
ings Bank and a director of the Taunten 
National Bank, both of Taunton, Mass. 
He is also Judge of the Probate Court for 
Bristol County. 


—Frank Cornell, paying teller of the 
South End National Bank, has been elected 
cashier to succeed Henry F. Goodnow, who 
resigned. 
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Pittsburgh 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Colonial Trust Company the 
following directors were elected: E. V. 
Babcock, F. R. Babcock, John A. Bell, L. 
A. Breneman, J. D. Callery, J. C. Chaplin, 
J. W. Donnan, Thomas M. Evans, Jerome 
Hill, E. H. Jennings, James S. Kuhn, O. E. 
Nieman, Edward O’Neil, Eugene S. Reilly, 
J. V. Ritts, C. H. Stolzenbach, A. E. Suc- 
cop, John S. Wilson and W. R. Woodford. 


—The Union Savings Bank has moved 
into its new quarters on the ground floor 
of the Frick Building. The bank was or- 
ganized in 1902 and since that time the 
deposits have grown to $8,000,000. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000 and the surplus $750,000, 
while the bank has about 33,000 depositors. 


—Myron T. Herrick, the American am- 
bassador to France, who was at Washing- 
ton the past month agitating the establish- 
ment of agricultural credit banks as a 
means to bring cheap and abundant capital 
to farmers for the further development of 
their lands, made public the following letter 
which he has received from David Lubin, 
American delegate to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, 
praising President Taft's efforts to bring 
financial assistance to the American farm- 
ers: 

“President Taft and yourself have spoken, 
and spoken down the ages of history. Our 


time, in its contemporary activities, is 
filled to overflowing with important events; 
important in the domain of the concret 
and the abstract, of the sacred and th« 
secular, of conservation and progress; but 
when distance of time shall have inter 
vened and the brilliancy of many of these 
events shall have dimmed, the movement 
set going in the United States by the letter 
of President Taft and by your report shail 
stand and shine forth from among these, un- 
dimmed by time and unobscured by events 
to come. 

“Why? Because you have by this act 
set in motion a current in political history 
which shall at last render popular govern- 
ment stable. 

“You and I know that popular govera- 
ment is not a new experiment. We know 
that republics were, but that they faded 
away and perished. 

“Why? Because the coalesced progres- 
sive forces of the cities devoured the un- 
coalesced conservative forces of the coun- 
try. And do we not know that if we are 
to conserve the Republic we must conserve 
the conservative of the Republic, the farmer? 

“To President Taft and to yourself be- 
longs the honor of not alone knowing this 
cardinal truth, but of harnessing the proper 
means toward this end; of shaping the 
course of the Ship of State along the path 
which she should ever travel; when the 
State shall no longer swing to and fro, from 
progress to reaction, like a pendulum, but 
move in a well-defined evolutionary orbit. 

“And thus the movement you have set 
going will tend to promote an ‘experiment’ 
into an enduring Republic—a Republic not 
merely of value to its own citizens but like- 
wise of value, through its influence, to all 
the world. 

“Tf this statement of the case seems too 
bold it is because we are living too close 
to the initiative; time will rectify that. 

“God speed you in your great endeavor. 

“Sincerely, “Davin Lusrn.” 


—A call is being sent to brokers through- 
out the United States and Canada to at- 
tend the organization meeting of the pro- 
posed International Association of Brokers. 
which will be held either in Chicago or New 
York on February 20, 1913. 

Security dealers doing business on a capi- 
talization of $5,000 or over, will be ad- 
mitted to membership in the proposed or- 
ganization, and the first 400 to send in 
membership applications will be enrolled as 
charter members. 

The organization will have for its pur- 
poses the banding together of the brokers 
in the United States and Canada for freer 
discussion of matters of mutual interest and 
concern; enlarging the field in which its 
members may seek to do business; aid by 
its influence and advice in securing the en- 
actment of such legislation as will tend to 
specifically prohibit the floating of any 
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financial proposition that is not sound, and 
by doing so at least help in a measure to 
protect the members and the investing pub- 
lic from questionable or unsound corporate 
promotions; to discuss and offer for legis- 
lative remedy such recommendations as the 
association may deem advisable; lend the 
voice of the association to secure either the 
passage or defeat of measures relating to 
investments, and work for the establish- 
ment of a national bureau of investigation 
for all corporate promotions, which shall 
report favorably upon any proposition be- 
fore it shall be recommended to the mem- 
bers of the association or the public at 
large. 

Several thousand letters have been sent 
to the members of the profession and a 
large number of replies have been received. 
It is anticipated that 500 men, at least, 
will be at the opening meeting. 

J. N. Sechrest of Buffal> is acting 
chairman of the organization cu-mittee. 


—During the latter part of November, 
the new building of the American National 
Bank at Newark, N. J., was formally 
opened. The structure is five stories in 
height, of which the bank occupies the three 
lower floors. 


—Thomas K. Johnson, deputy State 
banking and insurance commissioner in New 
Jersey since the department was organized, 
has been renamed deputy by Commissioner 
I Monte, and was sworn into office by 
Justice Trenchard, of Trenton, N. J. 

—Offices were filled recently to take the 
piace of vacancies in the Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company, Utica, N. Y. Richard 
U. Sherman and Frank A. Bosworth were 
elected directors in place of the late Hon. 
J:mes S. Sherman and Charles A. Butler, 
aud J. Francis Day, who has served efficient- 
ly as secretary since the company was in- 

rporated, was unanimously elected presi- 

ent. Mr. Day has made an excellent rec- 

1 and enviable reputation for himself as 

officer. of the company; and owing to 


the fact that Mr. Sherman was necessarily 
absent from the. city a large part of his 
time the work was all the more responsible 
and arduous. 

Mr. Day gave it his entire time and at- 
tention and rendered exceptionally valuable 
service, which is thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by the directors. His election 
insures the continuance of the same con- 
duct and policies which have made the com- 
pany so successful ever since its organiza- 
tion. 


-During 1911, the State Banking De- 
partment made a number of special in- 
vestigations of business not directly brought 
under its supervision by statute but 
closely allied to banking§ Superintend- 
ent George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., reported on 
these matters recently to the Legislature. 
In a statement given out he said: 


Most important of such investigations 
was an inquiry into the status of so-called 
real estate companies which make a _ busi- 
ness of selling securities to the public. Al- 
though the facts developed in New York 
City made it possible to effect some im- 
provements by warnings sent to certain 
corporations believed to be violating the 
law regulating the business of mortgage, 
loan or investment corporations the super- 
intendent desires to renew his recommenda- 
tion of last year for the necessity of plac- 
ing such real estate corporations under 
adequate supervision and examination. At 
present it is practically impossible in many 
instances to determine whether a corpora- 
tion is simply borrowing money for the 
purpose of developing its real estate and 
conducting its business properly or has for 
its real purpose the sale of its bonds and 
obligations to the general public. 

Another special inquiry was made into 
the affairs of concerns making illegal use 
of the words “bank” and “savings,” and 
of corporations doing an_ unauthorized 
banking business. This involved certain 
private bankers whose operations had re- 
sulted in deceiving the public and also cer- 
tain large department stores in first class 
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The Banking Department has_ in- 
sisted upon the discontinuance of illegal 
practices. Private bankers have — been 
warned against offending against the law 
prohibiting the use by them of the words 
“bank” and “savings.” 


cities. 


Department stores have been compelled 
to comply with the legal requirements. 
The situation with respect to the business 
conducted by these department stores is, 
however, not regarded as altogether sat- 
isfactory, and the matter of strengthening 
the law with reference to them and other 


private bankers so as to bring them under 
adequate supervision is receiving the atten- 
tion of the authorities of several States. 
The banking law has at all times, and in 
the opinion of the Superintendent of Banks 
wisely, permitted moneyed corporations or- 
ganized under it to make loans upon real 


estate security. The failures of State in- 
stitutions that occurred during the panic of 
1907, however, demonstrated that this privi- 
lege had been grossly abused. 

During last year the banking department 
took occasion to criticise the defective ac- 
counting systems in banks and recommends 
changes which would correct the defects 
complained of, 


Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States Gideon C. Bantz has resigned. Mr. 
Bantz was originally appointed by Presi- 
dent Grant, and has been considered in- 
valuable by treasurers of the United States 
in the last forty years. 


—Negotiations have been closed at Al- 
bany, N. Y., for the consolidation of the 
Albany County Bank with the New York 
State National Bank. 

The combined capital of the institutions 
is $750,000, surplus slightly less than $1,- 
000,000, and deposits of approximately 
$20,000,000. John R. Carnell, president of 
theAlbany County Bank, and Seth Wheeler 
will be elected to the board of directors of 
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the State Bank, while William N. S. Saun 
ders, cashier, will remain as treasurer of the 
savings bank. 


—A report of the Union Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. for the year ending 
October 31, 1911, shows that deposits hav 
increased $1,544,862. 

The report further showed that the net 
earnings of the corporation were $117,- 
477.32, an equivalent of 11.74 per cent. on 
the capital, dividends amounting to $65,000 
were also paid, 

At a recent meeting a new set of by-laws, 
or rather the old laws changed to conform 
with the banking law and approved by 
the State authorities, were adopted. 

The new regulations provide for the in- 
crease of the board of directors from 18 
to 19, and Michael J. Houlihan was elected 
as the new member. 

The date of the annual meeting was 
changed from the third Monday in No- 
vember to the third Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, in accord with the general custom of 
banking institutions. 

Marsden J. Perry, chairman of the board 
of directors, submitted the report of the 
financial condition of the company for the 
board as. follows: 


Resources—Loans and discounts, $4,471,- 
713; stocks and bonds, $2,644,776; real es- 
tate, $8,980; cash and due from banks, 
$1,361,003; total, $8,486,473. 

Liabilities—Capital stock, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $500,000; undivided profits, $83,396; 
deposits, $6,903,076; total, $8,486,473. 


forwarded to 
Currency at 
national 
Western 


—Fuller C. Smith has 
the Comptroller of the 
Washington his resignation as 
bank examiner for Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and a part of the State 
of Maine. On January 1, 1913, Mr. 
Smith became associated with Charles E. 
Schoff, president of the Franklin County 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, and Wal- 
ter B. Paschall, president of the American 
Investment Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., under the firm name of Smith, Schoff 
& Paschall. The firm has opened offices in 
St. Albans, Vermont, and will engage in 
buying and selling all kinds of investment 
securities throughout New England, de- 
voting special attention to the business of 
Oklahoma farm mortgages, railroad, in- 
dustrial and public service corporation 
bonds. The business will be managed by 
Mr. Smith. 


—Charles H. Bissikummer was elected 
president of the Albany Trust Company of 
Albany, N. Y., on December 6, 1912. Mr. 
Bissikummer had been acting president of 
the company since the resignation of Georg« 
C. Van Tuyl, Jr., in May, 1911, when the 
atter was appointed State Superintendent 
of Banks. He is president of the Albany 
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Bankers’ Association and a member of the 
Albany Clearing House Committee. Coin- 
cident with Mr. Bissikummer’s election to 
the preisdency of the Albany Trust Com- 
pany, Alonzo P. Adams, Jr., was advanced 
from the office of treasurer to that of 
third vice-president, and Philip Fitz Si- 
mons, Jr., assistant treasurer, was made 
treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of the Bankers’ 
Association of the District of Columbia at 
Washington, unanimous support was given 
favoring the adoption of the Lever agri- 
cultural extension bill, which aims to fur- 
nish agricultural experts who shall be to 
the farmer what the physician is to the 
family. Representative Asbury F. Lever of 
South Carolina, author of the bill, deliv- 
ered an address explaining the features of 
his bill. 

Upon motion of Charles J. Bell. presi- 
dent of the American Security and Trust 
Company, a resolution was adopted, de- 
claring that the bankers’ association be- 
lieved the whole country would be greatly 
benefited by the enactment of the Lever 
bill into law, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to urge the 
Senate to pass the bill. The measure has 
already passed the House and been ap- 
proved by the Senate committee on agri- 
culture. The bankers’ committee, ap- 
pointed by the president of the associa- 
tion, H. H. McKee, consists of Charles 
J. Bell, chairman; W. V. Cox, John Joy 
Edson, George W. White and Mr. McKee. 

In his address Representative Lever 
complimented Secretary Wilson upon the 
manner in which the Department of Agri- 
culture has been developed during his ad- 
ministration. Mr. Lever said his bill con- 
templated furnishing a trained man_ to 
every agricultural county in the country, 
who would advise the farmers as to the 
hest means of getting results out of their 
land. He predicted that by such intensive 
farming as this would bring about the 
crops of the country could be doubled or 
tripled. This, he said, would be equiva- 


lent to the discovery and annexation of 
new territory equal in size to the whole 
United States. His bill provides an ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000, to be extended 
over a period of ten years. 


—There is a company formed at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., called the National Thrift Sys- 
tem Company, Inc. It is the outgrowth of 
a series of successful efforts on the part 
of a group of bankers, to secure deposits 
for their banks, and promote “thrift” in 
communities. The “Thrift System,” as it 
is called, accomplishes these results by 
means of educational work, and uses many 
novelties to make people “thriftward.” The 
ideas are unique and have received the en- 
thusiastic help of many bankers of na- 
tional experience. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. of 
Providence, William A. Gamwell was elect- 
ed Vice-President. Mr. Gamwell has been 
connected with the company for over 40 
years, and for some years has been Secre- 
tary, which office he will continue to hold. 
At the same meeting Preston H. Gardner 
was also elected vice-president and will con- 
tinue to hold his former position of Trust 
Officer. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—When completed, the building now be- 
ing erected for the State National Bank, 
Forth Worth, Texas, a picture of which is 
reproduced herewith, will be the tallest 
structure in Fort Worth, and the most 
thoroughly equipped for office building pur- 
poses. It will be absolutely fireproof, the 
construction being what is known as steel 
frame fireproof with tile and concrete. The 
lower stories are to be faced with polished 
granite, the granite and terra cotta richly 
molded. The upper stories, excepting the 
two top stories, will be faced with rich 
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colored tapestry brick trimmed in light 
cream terra cotta. The two highest stories 
are to be faced entirely with cream terra 
cotta of a bold, rich and pleasing design. 
There will be eleven stories of offices and 
one story of storage space. The first story 
and mezzanine floor will be occupied by the 


ERECTED FOR THE STATE 
TEXAS 


NEW BUILDING TO BE 


NATIONAL BANK, FORT WORTH, 


State National Banx. The steel frame for 
this building was designed for what is 
termed a hurricane load, and especial atten- 
tion was paid to the wind bracing, making 
the building not only absolutely safe, but 
rigid enough to withstand the pressure of 
the heaviest storms without causing any 
appreciable vibration, such as is sometimes 
felt in very tali structures. No money has 
been wasted in useless ornamentation or 
heavy stucco work, but the design is mas- 
sive and simple, without the incorporation 
of any imitation materials, making it both 
artistic and highly pleasing to the critical 
eye. 

The State National Bank is one of the 
prosperous institutions of the South. Their 
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recent statement of November 26, 1912, is 
as follows: 

Resources. 
Loans and discounts 
U. S. and other bonds 
Banking house and real estate.... 
Cash and exchange 


144.913 
1,249,823 


$3,468,462 


Total 


Capital 

Deposits 

Surplus fund 
Undivided protits 


2,473,198 


$795,264 
200,000 


$3,468,462 


Circulation 
Total 


S. P. Berry is cashier of the bank. 


——W. P. G. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala., 
announces that he has started work on the 
organization of a Farmers Trust & Bank- 
ing Company. The organization will have 
a capitalization of one million dollars, and 
it will have as an object the loaning of 
money on productive lands and assist in 
improving land values throughout the State 
by encouraging working of land. Already 
a number of men of means have signified 
intentions of participating, and the pros- 
pects are for an early consummation of the 
plans. 


M. J. Sanders resigned as president of 
the City Bank & Trust Company, of New 
Orleans, on December 2, in order that he 
might devote more time to his various other 
business interests. Mr. Sanders has been 
at the head of the bank since its organiza- 
tion in May, 1906. F. Prevost Brecken- 
ridge, who was previously manager and 
cashier, succeeds Mr. Sanders as president 
and Alfred Lippman takes Mr. Brecken- 
ridge’s place as cashier. Mr. J.ippman 
is promoted from the position of assistant 
cashier. It is stated that Mr. Sanders will 
continue as a director. 

—A_ $2,000,000 charter has been issued 
by the Virginia State corporation ¢.mmis- 
sion to what is to be known as the Old 
Dominion Trust Company, of Richmond, the 
largest financial organization of its kind 
south of Baltimore. William M. Habliston 
is named as president of the institution; 
M. C. Branch, vice-president; E. A. Saun- 
ders, Jr., treasurer; Jonathan Bryan, sec- 
retary. 

The company has a capital stock of $1,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 


—The H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
have recently opened a new Southern Ware- 
house at No. 3114 South Broad street, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The entire building, embracing three 
floors and a basement, with a total floor 
area of about 10,000 square feet, will he 
utilized exclusively as a warehouse. 
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A feature of particular advantage in 
this new site will be found in the location 
of the Atlanta office of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company in the same building 
with the local warehouse, which will ma- 
terially help to minimize the chance of de- 
lay in deliveries. 


—Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing of Texas, B. L. Gill has announced 
the appointment of Clyde B. Payne, former 
vice-president of the Winters State Bank of 
Winters, as bank clerk in the department 
of insurance and banking to succeed Wil- 
liam H. Leftwich, who is a member of the 
State Bank Examiner force. 


—At a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of the A. I. B., Richmond Chapter, 
Aubin K. Parker, president, handed in his 
resignation. The amount of extra work 
incident to the taking over of another bank 
by the institution with which he is con- 
nected made it impossible for Mr. Parker to 
devote the necessary time to the office, and 
it was with regret that the board accepted 
his resignation. In filling the vacancy a 
man was selected who is thoroughly ca- 
pable of piloting the chapter’s affairs to a 
successful conclusion. Henry G. Proctor, 
who has been one of the leading men and 
has always had the interest of the chapter 
at heart, whether he was connected with it 
officially or not, was chosen to this office. 


‘The H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
announce the appointment of Mr. C. S. 
Berry as manager of their Atlanta, Ga., 
office, located at 3114 So. Broad street, 


—An increase in the capital stock of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La., from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
has been recommended by the board of 
directors of the institution. The question 
will be decided by vote at the annual meet- 
ing of the shareholders January 14. The 
$500,000 increase is to be paid out of the 
undivided profits, if the proposition is sup- 


ported, of which there is little doubt. Each 
shareholder is to have the right to subscribe 
at par, $100, for one-half share for each 
whole share owned. There will be no frac- 
tional shares issued, but the bank will 
either buy or sell to its shareholders the 
fractional parts at the rate of $350 per 
share. 





NEW TWENTY-FIVE STORY BUILDING BEING 
ERECTED FOR THE JEFFERSON COUNTY SAY- 
INGS BANK, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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—A new bank has been opened at Suffolk, 
Va., called the American Bank of Suffolk. 
It promises to be a sound and prosperous 
institution, and has started very auspi- 
ciously. The officers of the bank are 
men well known in the business life of the 
city, and its directors represent some of the 
larger enterprises of that section. The 
building which the bank occupies was pro- 


R. Brockenbrough, Standard Manufactur- 
ing Company; Dr. H. W. Campbell, G. G. 
Coulbourn, M. A. Cross, vice-president and 
general manager Nansemond Grocery Com 
pany; J. M. Forehand, Tyner, N. C.; W. R. 
Frazier, merchant; C. B. Godwin, Chucka- 
tuck; Jos. P. Hall, druggist; C. O. Harrell; 
J. W. Hosier, real estate and insurance: 
B. L. Saunders, president B. L. Saunders 
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BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN BANK OF SUFFOLK, VA. 


portionately planned and arranged for th 
demands of the business in the city and 
is equipped to manage any usual amount of 
banking. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

The officers and directors, with their con- 
nections at Suffolk, are as follows: B. L. 
Saunders, of the wholesale grocery firm of 
B. L. Saunders & Co., president; W. R. 
Frazier, a merchant, first vice-president; 
G. G. Coulbourn, lumber manufacturer, sec- 
ond vice-president; Ernest E. Jones, cashier. 

The directors are: P. D. Bain, American 
Peanut Corporation; G. Lloyd Bell, presi- 
dent Carr Knitting Mills and general man- 
ager Suffolk Feed and Fuel Company; R. 
L. Brewer, Jr., of R. L. Brewer & Son; S. 


& Co.; W. S. Thomas, of ‘Thomas Hard- 
ware Company; George B. Walton, presi- 
dent National Machine Corporation; F. G. 
Whaley, Nansemond Lumber Company; J. 
L. Williams, farmer; Z. T. Yates, farmer, 
and E. E. Jones, cashier of bank. 

The new bank building is of brown 
pressed brick, with stone trimmings. The 
interior is very attractive, the furnishings 
being in mahogany and marble, and_ the 
floors tiled in white and brown. Glass 
topped desks have been installed for the 
use of the public. 

The cashier’s office is furnished in colo- 
nial mahogany, with brass fittings. The 
directors’ room has a large mahogany table 
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B. L. Saunpers 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANK, SUFFOLK, VA. 


NOTES 


E. E. Jones 


CASHIER AMERICAN BANK, SUFFOLK, VA. 


INTERIOR OF THE AMERICAN BANK, SUFFOLK, 


ith heavy office chairs. Every late bank 
urnishing device has been installed. The 
ult of the bank has been subjected to the 
verest tests with nitro-glycerine and has 
vithstood them all. 
With its able officers and directors and 
dlern facilities, the bank has a foundation 
r advancement. 


a 


The First National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., which since its merger with the Na- 
tional Bank of Virginia, of the same city, 
las occupied the latter’s home on East 
Main street, is preparing for the removal 
to its new and permanent quarters in its 
own skyscraper on the opposite corner of 
Main street. 
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—lIn its statement of December 31, 1912, 
the Planters National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., has surplus and profits of $1,443,790 
and deposits of $6,312,235. This bank has 
a capital stock of $300,000. 


Baltimore 


—There has been a new bank opened 
at the corner of Pennsylvania and North 
avenucs, called the American Exchange 
and Savings Bank. Frederick Clement 
Weber, who is well known in local finan- 
cial and industrial concerns, is presi- 
dent and Frederick W. Schanze, another 





FrepeRtcK CLEMENT WEBBER 


PRESIDENT AMERICAN EXCHANGE & SAVINGS 
BANK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


gentleman prominent in the city, is vice- 
president. James T. O'Neill is counsel, 
Charles F. Bennett, cashier, and Gordon F. 
O'Neill, assistant cashier. The members of 
the board of directors are men of acknowl- 
edged integrity, conservatism and business 
worth. They include Dr. James A. Melvin, 
James P. Foster, J. Alan Fledderman, Ed- 
ward Hottes, August Malthan, Edward J. 
Burns, William G. Peppler and John 
Kirkley. . 

The location of the new bank leaves 
nothing to be desired. It has a special ad- 
vantage as a business center and is on one 
of the most popular thoroughfares in the 
city. The bank is fitted with every modern 
appliance to facilitate business. 


The vault is an up-to-date fireproof and 
burglar-proof safe, fitted with the latest 
mechanical contrivances. The woodwork in 
the front office is of solid mahogany, and 
only the finest materials have been used in 
equipping. 

As the new bank is in a thriving busi- 
ness and residential section and has a large 
number of prominent persons, depositors, it 
is expected that, with its able officers and 
directors, the institution will prosper. 


—John F. Sippel was elected president 
ot the National City Bank on the II!th 
of December to succeed Dr. David H. 
Carroll, who died on November 15. 


—Three new directors have been elected 
to the board of the National Marine Bank, 
viz.: J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-president of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, Frank K. Murphy and William 
L. Straus. They replace George R. Heffner 
and James W. Bates, deceased, and F. E. S. 
Wolfe, resigned. 


—The Merchants’ National Bank and the 
National Mechanics’ Bank, the two largest 
institutions of their kind in the city, have 
been merged and in the future will be con- 
ducted as the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, under the 
presidency of Douglas H. Thomas, who was 
president of the first-named bank. John B. 
Ramsay, president of the National Me- 
chanics’ Bank, will be chairman of the 
board of directors of the merged banks. 

The plan of merger was prepared by the 
banking house of Alex. Brown & Sons, and 
the negotiations between the two banks 
were carried on by B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., of that firm, Douglas H. Thomas rep- 
resenting the Merchants’ National Bank, 
and John B. Ramsay representing the Na- 
tional Mechanics’ Bank. 

The new bank will have a capital of $2,- 
000,000 and a surplus of like amount, with 
deposits aggregating $18,000,000 and prob- 
ably amounting to upwards of $20,000,000, 
thus giving to the new institution the dis- 
tinction of being one of the strongest na- 
tienal banks in the South. 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Munsey Trust Company of Balti- 
more, Md. Frank A. Munsey, the pub- 
lisher, will install the new financial concern 
in his eighteen-story new building here, in 
which is also published his afternoon news- 
paper, the Evening News. 

Eugene L. Norton, of Baltimore, will be 
president of the company and Frank A. 
Munsey chairman of the board of directors. 
The company will have $1,000,000 capital. 
The directors will be composed of New 
York and Baltimore financiers. 

The company expects to begin business 
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operations on Jan, 15, and will do a general 
trust company business. It is understood 
that the stock has already been over-sub- 
scribed, but a public offering will be made 
in order that there may be the widest pos- 
sible distribution. When the books close 
a pro rata allotment of the subscriptions 
will be made. 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 
—In its statement of November 26, 1912, 
the Continental and Commercial National 


Bank reports surplus and _— undivided 
profits of $9,459,059 and deposits of $169,- 


4 ‘ 
Pia. 


Hpbi ft 
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NEW BUILDING BEING ERECTED FOR THE CON- 
TINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, CHICAGO, ILL, 


503,435. This institution is erecting a new 
$3,000,000 building which will be one of 
the finest banking homes in the world. 


—In their statement of November 26, 
1912, the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany lists surplus and undivided profits of 





MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


$6,714,211 and deposits of $55,536,596. ‘This 
bank is the oldest in Chicago and one of 
the strongest. Its capital is $3,000,000. 





MAIN BANKING ROOM, MERCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 








MODERN HOME OF THE CORN EXCHANGE NA- MAIN BANKING ROOM, CORN EXCHANGE 
TIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


—One of this city’s large banks, the Corn Liabilities. 
Exchange National Bank, in_ its recently = Capital $3,000,000 
issued statement of November 26, 1912, re- Surplus 5,000,000 
yorts the following high standing of its Undivided profits 36443 
} erat © gf g Circulation 

JUSINESS ; Dividends unpaid 
Deposits, banks and bank- 

ers $24,998,972 


Resources. 
Time loans $29,019,626 Deposits, individual 31,453,143 
Demand loans 10,080,110 of —— $6.45? 
-—_—§ $39,099,737 ec eae 
Overdrafts 1,244 Pots $66,702,182 
United States bonds 1,700,000 
>y < » ‘ 7 he . . . . . . . 
sey alates pony rhis institution’s surplus and undivided 
rt K i “> ’ } . ° ° _ 
Cash on hand $8,910,341 profits are double its capital of $3,000,000. 
Checks for clearing house 2,275,405 
Due from banks 10,317,649 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 206,000 —Here follows an interesting table show- 
sncvsnoion £2,900 S06 , , ¥ 
se “* ing the deposits of fourteen Chicago banks 
Total $66,702,182 Which have been in existence ten years or 


Per- 
Deposits Deposits Actual centage 
1902 1912 Gain Increase 
Central Trust Company $7,210,000 $44,669,000 $37,459,000 
Fort Dearborn National Bank 4,729,000 28,433,000 23,704,000 
Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 3,122,000 .000,000 7,878,000 
Union Trust Company 6,329,000 21,128,000 14,799,000 
Hibernian Banking Assn. } ’ 


10,026,000 26,862,000 16.836.000 
State Bank of Chicago 9,688,000 
Continental & Commercial National Pank.. . 
National Bank of Republic 98,000 24,550,000 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 33,689,000 59,818,000 26,129,000 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 66,277,000 97.771,.000 31,494,000 
Corn Exchange National Bank $4,615,000 3,002,000 18,387,000 
Northern Trust Company 22,829,000 31,829,000 9,000,000 
Continental & Commercial Trust 

Bank 16,397,000 21,865,000 5,468,009 
First National Bank 90,736,000 , 834,000 29,098,000 


Total 2,397,0 764,860,000  $352,463,000 
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more. The banks in this list are ranked in 
order according to the percentage of in- 
crcased deposits. 


An increase of $150,000 in the capital 
of the Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, 
raising it from $600,000 to $750,000, has 
been recommended by the directors. The 
stockholders will vote in the matter at their 
annual meeting this month. The new stock 
will be issued at par to the present share- 
holders. 


—There has been a new “community” 
bank started at 4016 West North avenue, 
called the Pioneer State Savings Bank. The 
stock has been oversubscribed. Andrew 
H. Greenberg, formerly a private banker 
of the same address, is president, and Chil- 
ton C. Collins, who was cashier of the 
Union Bank, is vice-president and cashier. 
The directors include many well-known 
men, among whom is Charles LL. Castle, 
president of the Standard Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 


St. Louis 


John H. McCluney, president of the 
State National Bank, celebrated the fifty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with that 
institution. Mr. MecCluney probably has 
served longer with one financial institution 
than any other bank president in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. With the exception of 
William H. Thomson, vice-president of the 
Boatmen’s Bank, he is the oldest banker in 
St. Louis in point of service. Mr. Thomson 
holds the record over Mr. McCluney by 
only six months. 

Despite his 72 years of age, Mr. Me- 
Cluney appears less than 50. He is at 
his desk at the bank by 9 a. m. every day, 
presides over the affairs of the institution, 
and rarely leaves his office before 4 p. m. 
He began his service with the bank in 1857, 
as an office boy, in what was then the State 


Savings Association. Mr. MecCluney was 
born in Wheeling, W. Va., and was educated 
in the St. Louis public schools. 


Organized in the days when steamboats 
were .the chief means of transportation in 
the Mississippi Valley, the Boatmen’s Bank 
(the oldest bank in Missouri) has_ wit- 
nessed the great development of that terri- 
tory and the passing of the steamboat with 
the advancement of the railroad. It has 
successfully weathered every financial storm 
for over half a century, including the period 
of the Civil War. This bank has never 
consolidated with, bought out, or absorbed 
any other financial institution. It has been 
a factor in the growth and development of 
St. Louis and the Central Mississippi Val- 
ley. In its last statement of November 26, 
1912, the solid condition of the bank at 
present is shown, as follows: 


Resources. 

Loans and discounts, personal and 

collateral 
Overdrafts 11 
Bonds and stocks »155,574 
Real estate (banking house) 500,000 
Other real estate 233,099 
Due from other banks and bankers, 

subject to check 
Checks for clearing house, etc. 
Currency 
Specie 


Total 


Liabilities. 

Capital stock, paid in $2,000,000 
Surplus fund (earned) 1,000,000 
Undivided profits, net (earned).... 499,562 
Due to banks and bankers, subject 

to check 
Individual 

check 
Time certificates of deposit 
Cashier's checks 
Reserve for taxes 


Total 


—The directors in the Third National 
Bank have voted to create another assistant 
cashiership and the position of auditor, 
which becomes effective January 1, 1913. 


BANKING ROOM OF THE BOATMEN’S BAN K, ST. LOUIS. OLDEST BANK IN MISSOURI 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


INTERIOR OF THE MERCHANTS-LACLEDE NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The new assistant cashier will be F. K. 


Houston of Nashville, Tenn., who occupied 
a similar position in the First National 
Bank at that place. The auditor will be W. 
C. Tompkins, chief clerk of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. Increase in busi- 
ness of the bank necessitated the new po- 
sitions, according to F. O. Watts, vice-pres- 
ident. 


—lIn its condensed statement of condition 
at the close of business November 26, 1912, 
the Merchants-Laclede National Bank shows 
this state of its finances: 


Resources. 
Cash and sight exchange 
Loans payable at 


- 11,195,802 
United States bonds 1,469,290 
Other bonds, stocks, 
Real estate—hanking house 
Other real estate 15,598 


Pee hemes SS 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock 
Surplus and 
Circulation 
Bond account 
Reserved for 
Bonds on building—outstanding 

due 1919 .. 70,000 
Reserved for redemption of bonds 

on building 40,000 
Deposits, individual 9,188,761 
Deposits, United States... 163,459 
Deposits, trust companies 54,502 


$9,406,722 
Deposits, banks and bank- 


—lIn the official report of condition issued 
November 26, 1912, the Mechanics-American 
National Bank shows the following high 
status of its affairs: 


Resources. 

Bills discounted ......... $15,597,235 

Demand loans 5,029,566 
—_—_—_—_—— $20,626,801 
Overdrafts 3,098 

’.. S. bonds to secure circulation 
(at par) 800,000 
Redemption fund 10,004 
Bonds to secure U. S. 1,000 
Other bonds 997,77! 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures, 
etc. 291,449 

Cash with banks 

Cash in vaults ins 
5,964,779 


8 724,901 


Capital stock 2 000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 2,778,254 
Reserve for taxes 40,000 
Circulation S000 

Deposits 33,111,646 


.724,901 


—At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany the former officers were re-elected as 
follows: Festus J. Wade, president; Paul 
Brown, George W. Wilson, William Moffitt, 
W. F. Carter and C. H. MeMillan, vice- 
presidents; Edward Buder, treasurer; W. J. 
Dugan, secretary; J. B. Moberly, real estate 
loan officer; James W. Bell, manager sav- 
ines départirent: Richard L. Goode, coun- 
sel; Virgil M. Harris, trust officer, and 
Amedee V. Reyburn, manager safe deposit 
department. This institution has had a 
most successful business, having grown from 
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MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a very small beginning thirteen years ago, 
to one of the largest and most influential 
organizations in this section. Following is 
its last statement of November 30, show- 
ing the strong condition of the bank at 
present: 
Resources. 

Time loans $15,037,052 
Bonds and stocks 8,369,808 
Real estate (company’s bank build- 

ing and office building adjoining 880,000 
Safe deposit vaults 250,000 
Overdrafts 
Demand loans 


Cash and sight exchange 
9,709,147 


WOE. hivcevssecsddescteteesenuss $34,246,382 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock paid in $3,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits...... 6,680,375 
Unpaid dividends 763 
Deposits, demand 
Deposits, time 


$10,915,343 
13,649,900 
——— 24,565,243 


0 ee re $34,246,382 


—A_ new bank is to open at Minneapolis, 
Minn., called the Citizens State Bank. The 
capital stock is $25,000 and the highest 
amount of liabilities $1,000,000. The in- 
corporators are F. A. Samels, Lakeville, 
Minn.; T. O. Gulack, Minneapolis; C. B. 
Striner, Osage, Ia.; N. D. Samels and Man- 
ley L. Fosseen, Minneapolis. 


—lIra J. Weeks, for ten years connected 
with the German-American National Bank 
of Shawano, Wis., and for some time as- 
sistant cashier of that institution, was elect- 
ed cashier at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Weeks succeeds the late 
F. J. Martin as cashier, and was also elect- 
ed a director. 


—The board of directors of the First 
National Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind., regret 
to announce that H. A. Keplinger has ten- 
dered his resignation as director and sec- 
ond vice-president of the bank, the same 
to take effect January Ist, 1913. Mr. Kep- 
linger has resigned this office to engage ac- 
tively in a long established manufacturing 
business at Cleveland, Ohio. His final de- 
cision upon this step was reached after ma- 
ture consideration and in view of extraor- 
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dinary advantages which the presidency and 
management of the new venture opened up 
to him. 

In leaving the service of the bank, after 
many years of usefulness and efficiency, Mr. 
Keplinger bears the good will and esteem 
of the entire board of directors. 


—One of Indianapolis’ larger institutions, 
the Indiana National Bank, issues a state- 
ment of November 26, in keeping with its 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


past record of conservatism and strength. 
Fellowing is the report: 


Resources. 
Loans and discounts $10,466,480 
Overdrafts 1,102 
U. S. bonds 2,300,006 
Other bonds, securities, etc 183,423 
Premium on bonds 69,437 
Banking house, 
tures 554,319 
Cash $1,9°6,703 
Due from banks 3,235,110 
5,221,813 
Redemption fund - & reasurer 100,000 


896,576 


Capital stock 2 .000,000 
Surplus fund oe £00,000 
Undivided profts bums 183,655 
Circulation .971,400 
Deposits 3,741,520 


Total $18,896,576 








Correspondence Invited 





Capital ~ $2,500,000,00 feveem Deposits, $22,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits - $1634,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Collections a Specialty 

















—A statement of November 26, 1912, 
from the First National Bank, Cleveland, 
O., shows surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,632,918, with a capital stock of $2,500,- 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND, O, 


000, and deposits totaling $31,679,611. This 
bank is one of the old banks of Ohio and 
has been one of the factors in the growth 
of that territory. 


On December 2, the date when the 
merger of the National German-American 
Bank with the Merchants National Bank, 


both of St. Paul, Minn., became effective, 
the consolidated institution, which operates 
under the latter name, reported deposits of 
$22,246,941. The resources of the enlarged 
Merchants National Bank are $27,389,510. 
Its capital is $2,000,000, while it has a sur- 
plus of $1,500,099 and undivided profits of 
$501,869. The National German-American 
Rank is in process of voluntary liquidation. 


Rapid City, S. D., is to have two new 
bank buildings shortly. The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company are planning 
to erect an imposing business block at 
Seventh and St. Joseph streets, and it is 
said Harry Wentzy, president of the Secur- 
ity Savings Bank, is planning to build a 
modern building. 


W. D. Moore of Joliet, Ill, has been 
elected cashier of the City National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. Moore has been in the 
banking business for twenty-one years— 
eighteen at Bloomington, Ill, and the last 
three as vice-president of the First Natioa- 
al Bank of Joliet. 


—A. C. Short, assistant cashier of the 
Commonwealth National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., has resigned. No one has as yet been 
appointed in his place. 


George C. Smith has resigned as_pres- 
ident of the People’s National Bank of 
Kansas City, Kan., and has been succeeded 
by O. W. Shepherd, heretofore vice-presi- 
dent of the institution. 


—For the second year in succession the 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, Spok- 
ane, Wash., closed its fiscal year, Novem- 
ber 30, with interest on no mortgages in 
default. The company does an_ extensive 
loan business in this western country, and 
at the close of the fiscal year has $2,000,000 
of loans in force. 

“The fact that the company has closed 
the year with no interest payments in de- 
fault,” said R. Lewis Rutter, general man- 
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G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 


CAPITAL $1,600,000.00 Cleveland, (. 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R, FANCHER, Vice-President 
w. 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our facil- 
ities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, wi)l maintain 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,0( 0.00 


Cc. SAUNDERS, Asst, Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst, Cashier 
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ager and secretary of the company, “indi- 
cates not only that the borrowers are well 
selected, but that they are prosperous. They 
must have money or they could not pay as 
they have done. The unique position of the 
company in this regard is a sure indication 
of good times in the sections where our 
leans are placed and further indicates that 
there is no scarcity of funds in the Spokane 
country.” Herbert Witherspoon is vice- 
president of this institution. 


—Following is the recent statement of No- 
vember 26, 1912, from the Crocker National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

Resources. 
Loans and discounts .............. $18,011,971 
U. S. bonds 2 030,000 
Other bonds and securities 
Customers’ liability under letters 

of credit 
Cash and sight exchange 


Total $28,706,770 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits..... 2,780,420 
Circulation 1,969,997 
Letters of credit 7 
Deposits 


Total 


—It is said that the Nixon National 
Bank, Reno, Nev., is to erect a modern 
building shortly. 


—United States has a “radium bank.” 
The first one was opened recently at Grand 
Junction, Colo., by Orr J. Adams, a chemist 
of that city, who has the largest individual 
collection of radium in the United States. 
It is said to be worth $100,000. 

His bank will supply scientists and sur- 
geons all over the United States with ra- 
dium to be used in experiments and hospi- 
tal work. He will rent the metal only to 
responsible persons when a fixed deposit 
has been made. His only competitor in the 
world is a similar bank in London. 


—J. E. Chilberg, one of the well-known 
and active bankers of Seattle, was recent- 
ly chosen president of the new Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. Mr. Chilberg is 
president of the Seattle Clearing-House As- 
sociation, vice-president of the Scandina- 
vian-American Bank of Seattle, president 
of the Miners and Merchants Bank of 


J. E. CHILBERG. 


Nome, Alaska, chairman of the executive 
council of the Washington Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Washington State 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Committee, and was president of the 
Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition, held at 
Seattle, and which was one of the most 
successful expositions ever held in this 
country. 
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Announcement 





The year 1913 marks the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the establishment of the National Banking 
System. 


To fittingly commemorate this 


Semi-Centennial 
of the 


National Banks 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE will, early this 

year, issue a special number devoted to the 
origin, progress and present position of the 
National Banks of the United States. 








RTICLES will be contributed by statesmen, 

bankers and financial authorities. The de- 
velopment of every phase of National Banking 
will be covered. 


TATE Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies will also be included in this summary. 
making it a valuable epitome of the 


Progress of Banking 





in the United States 



































“A STRONG, LIVE, PROGRES- 
SIVE INSTITUTION , OFFER- 
ING A SERVICE WHICH 
MEETS EVERY LEGITI- 
MATE REQUIREMENT.” 
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Surplus, 
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Resources, 
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—When asked about conditions in Colo- 
rado while attending the recent convention 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association at 
New York, A. C. Foster of Causey, Foster 
& Company, a well-known investment house 
of Denver, said: “Having passed through 
two rather quiet periods, we are at pres- 
ent experiencing a general revival in busi- 
ness, due to the bountiful crops, the high 
prices prevailing for all live stock, and the 
advance in prices for nearly all metals, 
which enables many of our mines to oper- 
ate profitably that formerly could not do 
so. Money is plentiful for all proper de- 
mands and at the usual rates. We expect 
even greater business and look forward to 
good times for the next two or three years 
at least.” 

Mr. Foster said all in the West were very 
enthusiastic over the prospects of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association. 


Walker Brothers, bankers, of Salt Lake 
City, opened for business December 9 in 
their handsome new building, the tallest be- 
tween Missouri river and the Pacific coast. 
The bank kept open house during the week 
so as to give the public an opportunity to 
see the splendid banking quarters. 


At the monthly meeting of the Bankers’ 
Club of Des Moines, Towa, December 5, an 
address on banking and currency problems 
was made by E. D. Hulbert, president of 
the Merchants Loan and Trust Company of 
Chicago. Mr. Hulbert expressed the opin- 
ion that the National Reserve Association 
plan was dead, and in the course of his ad- 
dress, which was listened to with close at- 
tention and interest, severely criticised that 
measure. : 


Report of the condition of the 694 
ite banks of the State of Nebraska at the 
se of business November 26, 1912, shows 
the number of depositors 266,669, and the 

erage reserve 23 2-5 per cent. Since Sep- 
t-mber 4, 1912, loans and discounts have 
increased $4,295.686 and rediscounts and 
bills payable have increased $309,777. 


> F 


Henry Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Company, and Roy D. Chapin, presi- 
dent of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
have been elected to the directorate of the 
Old Detroit National Bank of Detroit, to 
fill vacancies. 


—A most interesting and valuable book- 
let has been issued gratis by the Foreign 
Department of the Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal., to its many friends 
and correspondents. The copy is entitled 
“Foreign Moneys” and has been compiled 
by John Clausen, the well-known manager 
of that department in the institution. It 
is a token of worth. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


The fine new building erected for the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in Winnipeg 
was recently opened to the public. This 
structure is modern in every detail and was 
constructed from the products of Canadian 
material and enterprise. 

In the functions connected with the for- 
mal opening, was a luncheon held in the 
main banking room at which two hundred 
prominent guests were present, coming 
frem Montreal to Victoria, Canada, and 
from Boston to St. Paul, U. S. A., repre- 
senting many persons’ well-known in 
finance, manufacturing and mercantile life. 

With its splendid building and able of- 
ficers, among whom is C. W. Rowley, the 
well-known Canadian banker, who is man- 
ager of the branch at present, this office 
promises to rank with the leading bank- 
ing centers of the Dominion. 


The Merchants Bank has opened a 
branch at Redcliff, Alta, under the man- 
agement of F. P. Murdock, formerly of the 
Medicine Hat branch of the bank. 


—W. A. Wright, assistant manager of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada at Vancouver, 
123 














A Book For Practical Use 


VERY one has noticed the great rise in prices 
during the last fifteen years: and every business 
man in looking be.k sees the opportunities that he 
missed by not understanding this change in values. 
If he had only known that prices would rise in the way 
that they have he could have done better. In order 
to be successful some opinion must be formed for 
the future. 

















Gold Production 


and 


Future Prices 


By 


Harrison H. Brace 








HE treatment of the subject in this book is so calm 

and fair, the style is so simple and direct, and 

the conclusions arrived at are so sane and reasonable, 

that for the general reader the book is much more 

useful than one crowded with references and burdened 

with the minutize of scientific discussion. — Political 
Seience Quarterly. 
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and formerly inspector, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the bank in Edmon- 
ton. 


—G. C. Perkins, manager of the Standard 
Bank in Calgary, has moved to Vancouver 
to open and direct a branch of the bank 
there. Mr. de la Plante of Winnipeg suc- 
ceeds Mr. Perkins. 


—The Home Bank of Canada has opened 
two new branches in Ontario, at Manilla 
and Creswell. For the present both 
branches will be managed from the Can- 
nington branch of the Home Bank. 


John F. L. Bain has been appointed 
manager of the Home Bank branch at Walk- 
erville, Ont. . E. A. Cheadle, formerly act- 
ing manager at Walkerville, has returned to 
important duties at the head office. 


—The Royal Bank of Canada has de- 
cided to open branches at Sussex, N. R. 
and St. Stephens, N. B. These are places 
where the banks of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were in competition, and as the 
Bank of New Brunswick agencies will be 
closed by the approaching purchase, the 
towns will not lose anything by the merger 
in banking facilities. 


—At the recent meeting of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association these officers were 
elected: 


Honorable presidents: George Hague, Mont- 
real; Sir Edward Clouston and Sir Edmund 
Walker. President: D. R. Wilkie, general 
manager Imperial Bank. Vice-presidents: 
George Burn, Ottawa; Alex. Laird, Bank of 
Commerce; E. L. Pease, Royal Bank; H, B. 
Meredith, Bank of Montreal. Council: E. H. 
Hebden, general manager Merchants’ Bank; 


T. Bienvenu, Provincial Bank; R. B. Stev- 
enson, Quebec Bank; T. F. How, Bank of 
Toronto; Jas. Elliott, Molsons Bank; N. 
Lavoie, La Banque Nationale; G. P. Scho- 


field, Standard Bank; C. A. Bogert, Dominion 
Bank; G. Balfour, Union Bank; W. D. 
Ross, Metropolitan Bank; H. A. Richardson, 
3ank of Nova Scotia; H. B. Mackenzie, 
British North America; Jas. Turnbull, Bank 


of Hamilton; Col. James Mason, Home 
Bank. Secretary-treasurer (re-elected): John 
Knight, Montreal. 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Lewvan, Sas- 
katchewan, under the temporary manage- 
ment of T. Winsby. 


—Branches of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce have been opened at Three Riv- 
ers, Quebec, under the management of E. 
W. Morgan; at Fraserville, Quebec, under 
the management of A. Guay; and at Fred- 
ericton, N. B., under the temporary man- 
agement of W. M. McKie. 


—J. L. Englehardt, chairman of the 
Temiscamingue and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission, was elected a director of 
the Bank of Toronto at a recent directors’ 
meeting to fill the place of the late W.-H. 
Beattie. 


—Two new directors have been elected to 
the board of the Merchants Bank. These 
are F. Howard Wilson and Andrew J. 
Dawes. Mr. Wilson is head of the firm of 
J. C. Wilson & Co., and is also the pres- 
ident of the Canadian. Light and Power 
Company. Mr. Dawes is the president of 
the National Breweries, Limited. 

The two new directors fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of the late Charles M. 
Hayes and the retirement of Jonathan 
Hodgson. 


—A branch of the Candian Bank of Com- 
merce has been opened at Youngstown, 
Alta., under the temporary management of 
D. Thomson. 


—General Manager Mason of the Home 
Bank of Toronto, states that when his bank 
takes over La Banque Internationale, it will 
maintain all the branches of the bank in 
the province of Quebec, with a view of es- 
tablishing connections in this province. 
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A branch of the Bank of Toronto has 
been opened at Stratford, Ont. 


—At the annual meeting of the oyal 
Trust Company held recently in Montreal, 
the following directors were re-elected: 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, presi- 
dent; Sir Edward Clouston, Bart., vice- 
president; Sir H. Montagu Allan, R. B. 
Angus, A. Baumgarten, C. B. Gordon, E. 
B. Greenshields, C. R. Hosmer, Sir W. C. 
Macdonald, Hon. R. Mackay, A. Macnider, 
H. V. Meredith, David Morrice, James 
Ross, Sir ‘T. G. Shaughnessy, Sir William 
C. Van Horne, and A. E. Holt. 


O. RK. Rowley has been appointed chiet 
inspector of the Bank of British North 
America. He succeeds James Anderson, who 
was recently appointed superintendent of 
branches. 

Mr. Rowley has been with the Bank of 
British North ..merica since 1889 and has 
served in various capacities in the most im- 
portant branches in Canada, as well as in 
the New York and San Francisco agencies. 
In 1902 he became inspector of branch re- 
turns, which position he vacates for that of 
chief inspector of the bank. 





Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 








The large margin between profits aid 
dividend paid on the stock of the Mer- 
chants Bank would seem to indicate t 
possibility of an early increase in t 
dividend rate. At present the bank pays 
only ten per cent., while profits last year 
were equal to nearly twice this. For thy 
year ending November 30, profits were even 
larger and it seems likely that the directors 
will give consideration to the question of a 
larger distribution to stockholders. The 
Merchants Bank has been particularly con- 
servative in the matter of dividends. Several 
other strong institutions pay higher divi- 
dends from a smaller percentage of profits 
en their steck. 


Three new directors were elected to the 
board of the Bank of Montreal at the an 
nual meeting on December 3.. One new man 
was made necessary by the recent death of 
Sir Edward Clouston, while two new po- 
sitions were created. The new men on the 
board are Messrs. H. R. Drummond, C. B 
Gordon and D. F. Angus. 


—At the recent meeting of the share- 
holders of the Bank of New Brunswick the 
sale of this institution to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia was ratified. 


—Charles W. Rowley, manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in Winnipeg, 
was born at Yarmouth, N. S., September 
30, 1869, and after graduating from _ the 
academy in that city commenced his bank- 
ing career at St. Catherines, Ont., in 1887. 
In 1902 he was appointed manager of the 
branch at Calgary and occupied that posi- 
tion until 1911 when he became manager at 
Winnipeg. 

For fifteen years he has taken a great 
interest in every movement that has had 
for its object the advancement of Canada. 

He is a member of the Grain Exchange, 
director industrial Bureau and life member 
or the Defence League of Canada, Winni 
peg Humane Society and the board of gov- 
ernors of the Winnipeg General Hospital 





e Banker and Tradesman 
has for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 
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Expert Advertising Help 


To any banker who is considering the subject of 
advertising, we would be glad to send interesting 
printed matter descriptive of our 


Bank Advertising Preparation Service 


Weare fully equipped to help any financial insti- 
tution to advertise in a dignified but resultful 


The cost of this service is moderate, the proved 
benefit to those using it very great. 
Write for particulars now. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, T. D. MacGregor, Manager 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


: - New York City 








Mr. Rowley has been successful in every- 
thing he has undertaken and is recognized 
by business men in general as one of the 
most competent and influential bankers in 
Canada. 


Banking circles are much interested in 
the report from Edmonton, Alta., to the 
effect that Canada’s newest chartered bank 
is in process of organization in that West- 
ern city, and before many months have 
passed application will be made to the Do- 
minion Parliament for a charter for the 
Bank of Edmonton, with headquarters in 
that city, capitalized at $2,500,000. 

A provisional board of directors is now 
at work, with the new corporation’s solici- 
tor, and already a considerable portion of 
the stock has been subscribed. 

The bank is being organized by promi- 
nent Edmonton business men, while leading 
British capitalists have been approached 
and are interested in the undertaking. 


—F. G. Johnston, manager of the Molsons 
Bank in St. Catherines, has resigned to en- 
ter the insurance business. He is succeed- 
ed by J. Dinham Molson, late manager of 
Market and Harbor branch. 


—A branch of the Northern Crown Bank 
has been opened at Tate, Saskatchewan, and 
also at Oak Bay Junction, Victoria, B. C. 


—The annual statement of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada for the year ending No- 
cember 30, 1912, shows the firm state of 
this institution at present: 


Net profits of the year, after pay- 


ment of charges, etc. ........... $1,338,844 
Premium on new stock........... 560,760 
Balance brought forward from No- 

WOMEROT FG, THEE ccccccvccesecsces 58,878 


$1,958,482 
Disposed of as follows: 
Dividend No. 98, at the rate 


of 10% per annum....... $151,902 
Dividend No. 99, at the rate 
of 10% per annum....... 162,685 


Dividend No. 100, at the 

rate of 10% per annum.. 166,530 
Dividend No. 101, at the 

rate of 10% per annum.. 167,886 


— $649,004 
Transferred to reserve fund from 
profit and loss account .......... 450,000 
Transferred to reserve fund from 
premium on new stock ........ 560,760 


Written off bank premises account 100,000 
Contribution to officers’ pension 





CE bon cenyiecudhensicacecnsace 50,000 
Balance carried forward .......... 148,718 
$1,958,482 

Rest Account. 
Balance, November 30, 1911........ $5,400,000 
Transferred from profit and loss.. 450,000 
Premium on new stock ........... 560,760 


$6,410,760 
Average paid-up capital during 
year ending November 30 ....... $6,498,332 
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Following is the sound statement of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, issued November 
30, 1912, showing its healthy condition at 
present: 

Liabilities. 
To the public: 
Deposits bearing interest ........ 
Deposits not bearing inte: 


Interest accrued on deposits 4,40! 
Deposits by other banks in Canada 419,759 





OGG) CONOUES istic cseccsnces $ 
Notes of the bank in circulation.. 
sJulances due to banks in foreign 





PON edd erdupaesdindesocneuns 1,o: 
Bills payable (acces t s by Lon- 
don branch) £439,133 3 10...... 2,137,01 


To the shareholders: 








CD SOR. 5.5 o0-665-005.06e800%0 $11,560,000 
og | RPP err errr Tr ere TT 12,560,000 
Dividend No. 101 (at 12% per 

annum) pave 314,613 
Former dividenc unclaimed ..... 1,206 
Palance of profits carried forward 610,219 


Asséts. 


Gold and iver COM .iccccsccncsss $5, 


Dominion Covernment notes...... 14,443,785 
Deposit with Dominion Govern- 
ment for security of note circula 





GO hb. cd preted ene nee etek ssauwses 578,009 
Notes of and checks on other banks 9,769,273 
Balances due fiom other banks in 

RL: . weevaecewesecequmeuw ees se 122,482 


Balances due from agents in United 
Kingdom and banks in foreign 


CRON (se L kaddvasceucsaasanancae 3,665,037 
Government and municipal securi- 
Dl adah bene Re asekem epee «eae 3,950,698 
Railway and other bonds, deben- 
ae GS errr rr ree 11,715,900 
Call and short loans on_ stocks 
and bonds in Canada .......... 9,422,451 
Call and short loans on _ stocks 
and bonds in foreign countries... 14,556,189 
$73,428,782 
Loans to provincial governments 185,488 


Current loans and discounts, less 

rebate interest reserved ........ 
Overdue debts (loss provided for) 
ee NE ind ececaducdieentus 





“$179,210,758 


—Moose Jaw business men in Winnipeg 
state that progress is well underway for 
the opening of the Bank of Saskatchewan, 
which will have its head office in Moose 
Jaw. The promoters very naturally are 
having no easy task in getting together 
cash in sufficient volume to put up with the 
Treasury Department before a_ certificate 
can be issued. Towards the required total, 
however, substantial additions are being 
periodically made. 


W. M. Birks has been elected a director 
of Molsons Bank (head office, Montreal) to 
succeed the late W. M. Ramsay. Mr. Birks 
is vice-president of Henry Birks & Sons 
and a director of a number of organizations, 
including the Sun Life Assurance Company. 
W. A. Black is also a newly elected director 





of the Molson’s Bank, succeeding C. B. G 
den, who was recently elected a direct 
ot the Bank of Montreal. Mr. Black is 
vice-president and managing director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited. 


The Quebec Bank has decided to open 
a branch at Edmonton, Alta., and has pur- 
chased property in that city valued at $175,- 
000 for the purpose. 


In their annual statement of November 
30, 1912, the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
reports its usual sound condition, as fol- 
lows: 


Liabilities. 


Notes of the bank in circulation.. $16,422,864 
Deposits not bearing 

DEG. 8 eceraseaes $58,586,813.55 
Deposits bearing in- 

terest, including in- 

terest accrued to 

WN. ‘saNscuncceneaep 139,030,648.45 


Balances due to other banks in 


DS ccchbansihwetdnewemeatede 4 885,514 
Balances due to other banks in 
TOPCISM COUMEKEED 2... cicccccccces 2,842 
$217,768,281 
Dividends unpaid ...............- 6,429 
Dividend No, 103 and bonus, pay- 
mie December 1 ...cscccccccces 525,000 
Capital paid up $15,000,000.00 


=e reer ere 42,500,000.00 
Balance of profit and 

loss account carried 

RENEE Lasrdesecs 771,578.88 


Assets. 
Coin and bullion $11,273,485.39 
Dominicn notes .... 16,181,480.25 
— — $27,454,965 


Balances due by 
agents in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom ...... 2,082,538.49 


Balances due by other 
banks in foreign 


COUMETICE .cccccscs 1,718,352.03 
Jalances due by other 
banks in Canada.. 28,645.40 


Notes of and checks 
on other banks.... 10,092,360.90 

Call and short loans in Canada.. 

Call and short loans in the United 
States .... 

Government bonds, municipal and 
| ne 

Deposit with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for security of note 
DEE, Gaxcoswacksasatisdueaee 707,000 










Other current loans and discounts 163, 

Overdue debts (loss fully provided 
ER PET er ee 

Real estate (other than bank 


RE er aS owas 208,37 
NE. Sic tk bakin kee cu eens 404,094 


Pank premises (including the bal- 
ance unsold of certain premises 
acquired from the Eastern Town- 
RIND © oi nae er wee sad 4,423,992 

re er eee 64,49 


$246,571,28 
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New Twelve-Story Johns-Manville 
Building, New York 


NEW twelve-story office building has 

been completed for the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company at Forty-first street and 
Madison avenue, New York. The company 
has the distinction of being one of the few 
manufacturing concerns that occupy an en- 
tire twelve-story structure. 

It was the desire of the owners to have 
a distinctive building, and the early Italian 
Gothic architecture is used. This style of 
architectural treatment has not heretofore 
been employed for buildings of this char- 
acter, and in this respect the edifice is 
unique. 

The details of the two facades are adapt- 
ed from various Italian examples. The 
three lower stories are of limestone and the 
upper stories of gray-brown Roman brick 
and terra cotta, with various light-colored 
marbles worked in panels. Under the cor- 
nices are various colored marble panels in 
terra cotta frames. 

The cornice, which runs entirely around 
the top of the building is of copper, which 
is accentuated by treating with silver, gold 
and colors. 

The large windows on the lower stories 
are of bronze, and the vestibule and en- 
trance hall of Italian marble. The entire 
ground floor is devoted to the retail de- 
partment. It is finished entirely in marble 
and Caen stone, and the soffits of the 
beamed ceiling are brought out in color 
from various Italian examples. 

There is a mezzanine gallery with bronze 
rails and a marble stairway, with bronze 
railing, leading up from the first to the 
second floor. Each floor is devoted to one 
or more departments. The executive offices 
occupy the eleventh floor, while the twelfth 
floor is used as a sample and exhibition 
room, 

The building is known as the “Johns- 
Manville Building,” and has been designed 
so that all four sides are attractive. 

It is of fireproof steel construction 
throughout, and contains two Otis passenger 
clevators of the latest type. Each floor 
has an area of 2,500 square feet, or a total 
area for the twelve floors and basement, 
which extends under the sidewalks, of 34,500 
square feet. 


Many Marertats 1x tHe Butnpine Fur- 
NISHED BY THE COMPANY. 


An unusual feature connected. with this 
vuilding is the fact that the tenant manu- 
factures and furnished a considerable part 
f the equipment of the structure. Among 
the various materials which the H. W. 
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TWELVE-STORY BUILDING OCCUPIED ENTIRELY BY 
THE JOH NS-MANVILLE COMPANY, IN 
NEW YORK 


Johns-Manville Co. installed are the follow- 
ing: J-M Asbestos Roofing, J-M Asbestos 
Plaster, J-M Linolite System of Light- 
ing, J-M Conduit for wiring, Flushometers, 
J-M Sanitor Seats, Electrical accessories, 
Waterproofing, Keystone Hair Insulator, 
J-M Asbestos Wood, Fire Extinguishers, 
J-M_ Asbesto-Sponge Felted and J-M 
Asbestocel Pipe Coverings, etc. 

Fire-proof materials are used throughout 
the structure. Modern systems of heating 
and ventilating are employed, and_ the 
building ranks, architecturally and other- 
wise, among the handsomest and most sub- 
stantial office structures in New York. 

This is but one of a chain of branch 
stores, warehouses, offices, and _ factories 
scattered throughout the United States and 
Canada, which are under the supervision of 
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the executive officers of the company, 
whose headquarters are in this new building. 

Including the space to be afforded in 
the new general offices, the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., at the present time, occupies 
in all of its various branches, offices and 
factories, 2,657,160 square feet of floor 
space, or about 61 acres. 

The 5,000 employees of the company 
would in themselves form a_ good-sized 
little city. Included in this array of em- 
ployees are 406 salesmen, travelling through 
various sections of this country and Canada. 
In addition, the company has _ extensive 
European offices at Hopetoun House, 5, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E. C., and other 
representatives on the Continent of Europe. 

They now have factories located in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Manville, N. J.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; West Milwaukee, Wis.; NasMua, N. 


H.; Lockport, N. Y.; and Newark, N. jJ., 
with an asphalt refinery at South Amb 
N. J., and extensive asbestos mines at 
Danville in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
which are the largest in existence and pro- 
duce an exceptionally fine grade of asbestos, 
Under the name of H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Co., the business was conducted 
at 87 Maiden Lane, previous to May 1, 
1897, when it was moved to 100 William 
street. In 1901 the firm name was changed 
to H. W. Johns-Manville Company, a con- 
solidation being effected between the Man- 
ville Covering Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. This last 
combination brought together two of the 
largest manufacturers of pipe and boiler 
coverings, packings, roofings, ete., in the 
world, and the growth of the company since 
that time has been almost phenomenal. 


Better Farm Credits 


P® ESIDENT TAFT in a recent ad- 

dress to Governors of a number 
of States, urged the adoption of uni- 
form State legislation, which would 
make possible in this country the adop- 
tion of a system of rural credits and 
low interest bearing loans to farmers, 
similar to that in vogue in many Euro- 
pean countries. 

“We are not going to adopt a sys- 
tem over night,’ said the President. 
“It is going to take a considerable time 
before the country shall receive the 
benefit of it, but the earlier we begin 
the agitation the earlier we shall 
achieve the purpose we have in bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
public. 

“There is no subject,” continued the 
President, “of greater importance to 
the people of the United States than 
the improvement of agricultural meth- 
ods, the keeping them up-to-date in all 
agricultural communities, the securing 
of profits to the farmer, the attraction 
of the young men of the country ta 
farming as a lucrative profession and 
the lowering of the cost of producing 
agricultural products and the lowering 
of their prices to the consumer. 


“We have great capital in this 
country and we have farming property 
that is producing products of immense 
value. It would seem clear that with 
these two elements it would be_possi- 
ble to introduce a third, by which the 
farmers engaged in producing the 
crops should be able, in view of the 
value of what he produces, and the 
value of the land on which it is pro- 
duced, to obtain money on the faith 
of the land and the faith of the prod- 
uct, which will enable him to expand 
his acreage and better his methods of 
cultivation and _ production. 

“An easy exchange between capital 
and farmers with proper security has 
been established in European countries, 
where the rate of interest has been 
lowered so the farmer is practically on 
the same basis of advantage in the 
borrowing of money as the business 
man. If this can be done abroad it 
can be done here, and if abroad we find 
that Government institutions adapted 
to form the conduit pipe between cap- 
italists and farmers are successfully 
operated, why should we not adopt 
them here?” 
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INTERIOR OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
A STRIKING PICTURE DONE ENTIRELY IN STEEL 





